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A COSMOPOLITAN COMEDY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PRINCESS AND A PEARL. 

In the middle of April, 1898, the Prin- 
cess Sarrazine came to Paris and opened her 
apartment on the Rue Cambon. It was, per- 
haps, the first time in her life that her entry 
had passed unnoticed by the society jour- 
nals; for as Miss Claudia Ivors, of Hartford, 
Conn., U. S. A., she had been one of the 
most marked and brilliant figures in the cos- 
mopolitan world. The only daughter of a 
wealthy retired manufacturer, her education 
and upbringing had been wholly foreign. Her 
phenomenal career on the Continent, where 
success was assured from her debut at Nice, 
had been followed by her marriage somewhat 
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2 A COSMOPOLITAN COMEDY. 

later in life than might have been expected. 
The Prince Sarrazine, however, was the per- 
son above all others to marry Claudia Ivors, 
and thus permit her to extend her career of 
ornament. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been natural in her friends to 
look forward with curiosity to her further 
triumphs from the social height she had at- 
tained, but fate denied them that satisfac- 
tion. Six months after, to Claudia's great 
annoyance, the prince inconsiderately died, 
and left her in the comparative obscurity of 
mourning. He left no relatives, save one half- 
sister, who was popularly supposed to be 
completing her education on the family es- 
tates near Varsovie, and the widow occupied 
a lonely if independent position likely to 
prove fruitful to a woman of individual tastes. 
It was too soon to prophesy what the prin- 
cess would do. Her acquaintances, who knew 
that her marriage had been entirely one of 
convenience, waited impatiently until she 
should rise again, a social sun, upon the Con- 
tinental horizon, and anticipated for her an 
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A PRINCESS AND A PEARL. 3 

increased effulgence and importance. She 
had, besides a reputation for beauty and dis- 
tinction, a more valuable one for exclusive- 
ness; for Miss Ivors differed from most of 
her beautiful countrywomen in that her suc- 
cess had taken place in the smaller inner cir- 
cles, and had penetrated even the ranks of 
American haters. At present, although her 
period of strict mourning was drawing to a 
close, she remained in seclusion. Her visit 
to Paris, to which allusion has been made, 
passed unobserved by society in general, al- 
though for that very reason her intimate 
friends took a greater satisfaction in their 
visits. 

The windows of the princess's salon faced 
upon the boulevard, and flooded the room 
with light and sunshine. An austere taste 
might have found fault with the brilliant 
decoration, the masses of flowers, or have 
complained that the colours and atmosphere 
were enervating. The princess demanded the 
perfection of luxury as only the child of 
New England parents could demand it; she 
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had that eye for opulence and chastened gor- 
geousness which is bred by generations liv- 
ing and toiling in a bare, white wooden farm- 
house on the bleak acres of rocky soil — in 
a word, she was that cultivated and trans- 
planted hybrid, the American Beauty. 

As this was the princess's reception morn- 
ing, Varinka, her Russian maid, threw the 
curtains wide and let the delicious April 
sunshine play upon the carpet. She then 
wheeled the long chair into the proper angle, 
settled the tufted silk cushions, and set with- 
in reach a little table just large enough to 
hold a book, a little jewelled box, and a cut- 
glass bottle of rare perfume. Here installed, 
the princess further directed Varinka in the 
arrangement of the room for visitors, until 
she was interrupted by a step outside the 
door and a knock on its panels. Varinka 
flew to open it, and there entered Mr. Hugh 
Carnegie, her mistress's cousin and compa- 
triot. 

" My dear Hugh, how very unexpect- 
ed!" exclaimed the princess, extending him 
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her hand. " I had no idea you were in 
Paris!" 

"And I heard of your arrival only yes- 
terday/' replied Carnegie, looking about for 
a chair. 

" Isn't it more than a year since we met? 
Varinka, give monsieur the large armchair. 
Sit down, Hugh; you are in for a morning's 
chat, and may as well submit with a good 
grace." 

The princess talked brightly in an even 
voice, without many inflections. Carnegie 
obediently seated himself facing her, and was 
conscious of scrutinizing her to mark what 
changes marriage and bereavement had 
wrought in her. These, he thought, were 
astonishingly few. 

The chair in which she lay extended made 
an admirable frame for her striking figure. 
Her dress of gray cloth opening over white 
was trimmed profusely with black lace. Her 
very blond hair, intricately twisted on the 
top of her head, was smooth and heavy and 
shone like coils of metal. She had large blue 
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eyes, somewhat lacking in expression, but 
delicately outlined by the dark brows and 
lashes. Her small, regular features had an 
undisputed if cold beauty; there was not a 
line to tell of her thirty-five years, and her 
figure was exceedingly good. The upper half 
of her face gave an impression of hardness, 
of will, which was contradicted by the mouth, 
small, ripe, and red — the mouth of a child. 
If there was a doll-like quality to her beauty, 
there was also distinction. Carnegie noted 
immediately a detail of her dress which he 
remembered as characteristic. Above the 
wedding ring on her left hand was a large 
pearl, and a hoop of pearls and diamonds 
adorned the hand she gave him. A pearl 
bracelet slipped from the lace of her sleeve 
to her wrist, and around the collar of her 
dress hung a superb single string of the same 
gems. A woman's eye, if not Carnegie's, 
would have seen other pearls here and there 
in the lace of her dress, and would have drawn 
the obvious conclusion that the princess was 
extravagantly fond of these jewels. Carnegie 
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knew that she owned some very fine ones, 
but at the moment he inwardly criticised her 
wearing so many at a time; it seemed to his 
mind a breach of strict good taste. 

While he was making this survey, and 
talking meanwhile about mutual friends, the 
princess in her turn was renewing her opin- 
ion that he was one of the most interesting 
men of her acquaintance. Carnegie was thir- 
ty-one. His wealth had come from the same 
source as his cousin's, and his life had been 
very busily spent in his own country. The 
idle restlessness of the American man of leis- 
ure had never appealed to him, and though 
he had travelled a good deal he had always 
a definite work at home. He was interested 
in many things — in the right management of 
his fortune for one — and he was integrally 
earnest. He disliked society, the social round, 
and the society woman above all; and he had 
theories, though studiously concealed, on the 
subject of the luxurious life. He kept him- 
self out of public view, and chose his friends 
among those who, like himself, were anxious 
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to spend their days at something worth while. 
There was something alert, keen, ^nd high- 
strung in Carnegie's appearance. Tall and 
active, his movements were swift and de- 
cided, like the flash of his dark eyes. His fea- 
tures were good, though chiefly in express- 
ing character. He was quiet, and had a way 
of stepping aside to allow another's person- 
ality free play; but when roused he was ca- 
pable of very great energy, concentration, and 
intensity. In a word, he was a young man 
of active and well-trained mind, and of nerv- 
ous rather than physical force. He was im- 
pulsive and at times passionate, and he had 
the impatience of such a temperament, but 
to those qualities was added a chastening 
sense of humour. 

The princess had known her second cousin 
since childhood, but not intimately, and had 
shown a marked liking for him. Whether it 
was returned in kind is hard to say. It was 
a fact that she called him " Hugh," and that 
he rarely addressed her by her Christian name. 
But then she had the advantage in years, al- 
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though she would not have fancied such an 
interpretfition. 

" So you are not to stay in Europe? " 
asked the princess. All this time they had 
been talking of indifferent matters, but now 
came one of those pauses which indicate that 
the conversation is about to take a more con- 
fidential turn. Carnegie shook his head to 
this question. 

" But why? Paris is delightful now." 

" The war will take me back. I sail on 
Saturday. I am to have some work in con- 
nection with it." 

He wondered as he spoke why his cousin 
had not alluded to a matter which should 
have had so much interest for them both. 

"Ah, yes; the war, of course," she an- 
swered vaguely; " a ridiculous business, isn't 
it?" 

" Not in my opinion," he said quickly; 
" I should say a very important one." 

" You were always patriotic," said she in- 
dulgently; then in a tone of more animation, 
" It's unlucky for me — this war, Hugh. I 
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wanted to spend the summer in Norway, but 
they say I shall have to come home myself. 
No one knows what might happen, and I 
must have an eye to my affairs." 

Carnegie assented. 

"I think," she continued, "that I will 
sail the last of May and spend June attend- 
ing to business. Are there good hotels in 
New York? " 

His lip twitched under his moustache. 
" You might find a passable one." 

" I've been away so long," said the prin- 
cess sweetly, " and it has all changed so much, 
they tell me. Then I shall open the Chateau 
Gui and go up there for the summer." 

*' I'm delighted to hear it," Carnegie said 
heartily. " The Chateau Gui has been too 
long closed. After all, it is a unique spot — 
the only one of its kind in the United States." 

"Absurd to call it a chateau," she said, 
" when I suppose it is a howling desolation." 

" That was the old name, and the house 
is quite imposing. I went there with my 
father years ago, when I was quite a boy. 
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We camped out on the ground floor. I as- 
sure you, princess, it is quite fairly pictur- 
esque and a delicious climate. You will spend 
a very pleasant summer." 

" I dare say " — her voice was not enthusi- 
astic — " at all events it will be a novelty. 
And I'm not afraid of Spanish privateers, 
though it is on the sea." 

"Spanish privateers? Nonsense!" ex- 
claimed Carnegie. " Who has been telling 
you fairy tales? It means nothing to any one 
who knows anything of the real state of af- 
fairs. Oh, no! You will be quite free from 
danger of that sort." 

" I may count on you for a visit, may I 
not? It will be rather lonely, but I think 
you might enjoy it. There is fishing; " and 
she smiled upon him, showing her white teeth. 

He replied eagerly, " Fd like nothing bet- 
ter, but it is too far off to say positively. 
By July I may be in Cuba, and you, princess, 
making bandages for the soldiers." 

She gave a grimace. " You won't go and 
fight, Hugh?" 
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" Not unless it is necessary. My work 
will be at home, I fancy." 

She looked at him, half puzzled, half dis- 
dainful; and he did not pursue the subject. 
He was heart and soul interested in the war 
and the problems it presented to his coun- 
try, and her attitude jarred upon him. How- 
ever, he waited in silence for her next re- 
mark, which seemed, from her suddenly lean- 
ing forward, to be of some importance. Her 
expression had become quite animated. 

" By the way, there is a matter in which 
I shall want your help," she said, playing with 
the string of pearls at her throat. " When 
I get to New York I shall have to see about 
an investigation — private, you know — in 
which I must have advice. It's " — she 
dropped her voice — *' this affair of Tatiana 
Sarrazine, you know." 

" Fm afraid I do not know. Anything 
serious? " 

" Did they never tell you? It must have 
been well hushed up. It's an odd story; most 
unpleasant," she sighed, half closing her eyes 
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wearily. " What I went through! " she added 
with a gesture. 

" I seem to remember the name," began 
Carnegie; but she cut him short, saying, " I 
will tell you all about it. Is Varinka in my 
room there? " 

Carnegie rose, and, seeing the maid at 
work near a window in the bedroom, closed 
the door between and returned to his chair. 
He was interested in Claudia's confidences, 
but he also wondered at them, for he had 
never taken pains to conceal what he thought 
of her marriage. His opinion of Sarrazine 
had been definite and uncomplimentary. 

" You knew that my husband had a half- 
sister? " the princess began. 

"I heard of her, certainly, but never met 
her. I was not at your wedding, remember." 

" Nor she," said Claudia briefly. ** I never 
met her either, and now I dare say I never 
shall. Don't look so astonished; you shall 
hear. At the time of my engagement this 
girl, Tatiana, was nearly twenty-one. Her 
mother was an Englishwoman — Miss Gre- 
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ville — ^and she had left Tatiana an indepen- 
dent fortune. The old prince's death, when 
she was eighteen, of course delayed her in- 
troduction into society, and Sarrazine was in 
no hurry to present her. She lived quietly 
at Varsovie under the care of an American 
governess — a Miss Page, whose influence my 
husband much disliked. He intended to get 
rid of this woman in the near future and ar- 
range a proper marriage for Tatiana. Mean- 
while she lived like an English g^rl with her 
horses and dogs. I believe she was clever, 
and they tell me she was something of an 
artist. But she had far too much liberty for 
a girl in her position — that was the fatal mis- 
take.'' 

"What happened?" asked Carnegie, in- 
terested. 

These memories did not seem to affect 
the princess, and she continued: " For some 
reason Tatiana took a dislike to me, and re- 
fused to be present at the wedding. Sarrazine 
was annoyed, but the child was perfectly de- 
fiant; she had been encouraged, you see. Of 
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course they quarrelled, and the governess was 
dismissed, and Sarrazine was arranging a suit- 
able match for Tatiana when he fell ill in 
Paris. During the anxiety of his illness and 
all that, followed by the journey home, I for- 
got that Tatiana's twenty-first birthday had 
passed. But when I reached Varsovie with 
poor Sarrazine I was told that Mademoiselle 
la Princesse Tatiana had left — eloped — dis- 
appeared ! " 

" Upon my word," ejaculated Carnegie, 
" how very extraordinary! " 

" Heartless, was it not? " commented the 
princess in her even voice. 

" But did she leave no explanation? " 

" She left a letter for me " — the princess 
gave a slight shrug. "It said — oh, very 
frankly, I assure you! — that she disliked the 
life which had been planned for her, and re- 
fused the match arranged for her. She in- 
timated that she did not think she would 
like me. She informed me that legally she 
was a free agent, so that she had determined 
to become an artist, and had departed quiet- 
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ly * in order to avoid painful and useless dis- 
cussion/ And finally, Hugh, she begged my 
pardon for her seeming want of respect, writ- 
ing that as she had only seen Sarrazine twice 
during the last six years she could hardly be 
expected to feel any great affection for him." 

" What a determined young lady ! " said 
Carnegie, much amused. He felt a sympathy 
for the writer and her frankness. ** What 
did you do? " 

" There was nothing to do but hush up 
the scandal at once. She had money, and 
she also had talent; I had no authority over 
her. And, like herself " — Claudia's voice rang 
light and hard — " I couldn't be expected to 
feel any affection for a girl I had never met." 

" But all this was a year ago. Have you 
never discovered her? " 

The princess shook her head and played 
with her pearls. 

" You have no trace? " 

" Oh, she sailed for America, of course," 
said the princess quickly, " but I know noth- 
ing more. At first I thought it was the gov- 
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craess, but we heard some time ago that the 
woman was dead of typhoid fever. So then 
I began to think it was some low love 
affair." 

"Oh, no; I'm sure you're mistaken!" 
cried Carnegie, shocked by the idea. " Sure- 
ly not that, princess! " 

" Why not ? " She raised her eyes coolly 
to his. " She was entirely at liberty; de- 
pend upon it there was a man. That non- 
sense about an artistic career and freedom! 
My dear Hugh, when a girl talks about free- 
dom she always means a man! " She ended 
with a short satisfied little laugh, against 
which Carnegie inwardly protested. He 
could not have told why he was so sure that 
she was wrong. 

" I feel sure it was nothing of that sort," 
he repeated uncomfortably, adding, " You 
think she is in New York, and want to find 
her? " 

" Yes; there are one or two matters, fam- 
ily matters, I must find out from her. Of 
course, Hugh, I don't take a sentimental 
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view of the affair, and should never induce 
her to return. She has done for herself so- 
cially now, and would only be a drag on me. 
Still " 

"Still — " he echoed; then abruptly, 
" Her mother died long ago? " 

" When she was a baby," Claudia an- 
swered, surprised. " What has that to do 
with it? " He did not reply, and she re- 
sumed: " Yes; I want an interview with her, 
if possible. Do you think you can help me? '* 

" I will do my best," agreed Carnegie, 
recalling himself; " it ought not to be so 
hard." 

" You can imagine the strain all this has 
been!" and she half closed her eyes again, 
letting her hand drop expressively in her lap. 
" Really, when I think — " she paused, ex- 
pecting a sympathetic rejoinder, but was dis- 
appointed. 

Carnegie, for his part, felt an inadequacy 
in the above account and the attitude to- 
ward it of this beautiful woman. He dis- 
missed it forcibly from his mind by an ab- 
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rapt and personal turn to the conversation. 
" Do you know, Claudia/' he said, " that I 
have rarely seen you looking better? " 

The princess might not have smiled so 
graciously upon him for this speech if she had 
known it was a deliberate effort on his part 
to cover his lack of sympathy. He never 
talked with Claudia on any subject that he 
was not sooner or later compelled to force 
the conversation back into the personal, in 
order to keep in touch with her. There is 
no more fatal indication of incompatibility. 
The princess should have sighed, but instead 
she smiled and changed the subject briskly. 

" I've had such a disappointment lately, 
Hugh!'' 

" What? Some jewels you want and can't 
get? " 

" How clever you are! " — she patted him 
on the arm — "but I always said so! Yes — 
such a chance! One in a lifetime, but away 
beyond my means. Wait, Til show it to 
you." She sprang from the chair, crossed 
the room rapidly to her writing-desk, and 
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took something from an inner drawer, say- 
ing, as she did so: " It seems a risky place, 
but I had no other, you see." 

Carnegie had risen also and watched her 
as she deposited on the small table an ordi- 
nary tin cash-box. He was inclined to smile 
at the reverential touch with which she un- 
locked it and drew forth a still smaller box 
of cardboard. Knowing her passion, he pre- 
pared to rhapsodize over some fine and cost- 
ly gem, but was wholly unprepared for the 
object which she disengaged from the cot- 
ton wool and held out to him on her palm. 
It was an enormous pearl, flawless in surface, 
wonderful in light. The skin gleamed with 
soft, iridescent bloom, and, lying in the prin- 
cess's hand, the thing looked the size of a 
small Seckel pear. Turning it over deli- 
cately, he saw that the smaller end of the 
pearl was pierced through. A sudden recol- 
lection rushed over him. " The pierced pearl 
of Aguiras!" he exclaimed involuntarily. 

" You know it? " she asked, amazed. 

" There is not another such pearl in the 
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world. Do you mean to tell me it is for 
sale? " 

The princess nodded. " And I can't buy 
it! " she cried despairingly. 

" But it is worth a fortune ! What do 
they ask you for it? " She named a sum, and 
Carnegie whistled. 

I wouldn't buy it, of course," said he; 
but that is cheap, much less than its worth. 
This is immensely interesting, for of course 
the sale is authorized by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. I knew they were hard up, but 
I didn't dream to this extent! It's a good 
indication of their financial situation for this 
war! " 

" I suppose so " — this aspect of the ques- 
tion evidently did not interest her — " but why 
wouldn't you buy it, Hugh, * of course '? " 

Carnegie laughed. " In the first place, 
I'm an American citizen," said he, " and I 
don't propose to help the enemy with my 
good Yankee money." 

" Oh, but that's nonsense! " said she care- 
lessly. 
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" Perhaps! " he raised his eyebrows slight- 
ly as he spoke; " but, apart from the fact of 
war, I don't think I should invest in so dan- 
gerous a jewel." 

" Dangerous? How? What do you 
mean? '' she demanded eagerly, her cold blue 
eyes lighted. 

" Because the title is not clear. You do 
not know the story of the pierced jewel of 
Aguiras, then? I am glad I can tell you that 
it would be a most unsafe investment." 

" But why? " 

" Simply because it does not rightly be- 
long to the Spanish Crown at all, but to a 
private individual, who is determined to re- 
gain possession of it at any cost. The Span- 
ish Crown is better able to fight him than 
you." 

" I never heard a word of all this! " 

" It's not a long story. The pearl be- 
longed to a certain General Aguiras y Copete, 
and had been given him during a campaign 
of the last century by a prisoner as a token 
of gratitude. Aguiras was a good soldier and 
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a fine old Don. He returned to Madrid out 
of favour with the Crown, but much be- 
loved of the people. The pearl was seen on 
his daughter's neck, and it was intimated to 
Aguiras that if he made a gift of it to his 
sovereign he would be restored to favour. 
He had the hardihood to refuse, and not long 
after it was stolen out of his house in such 
a manner as to leave no doubt that its des- 
tination was the royal vaults. If the old 
general had not been so beloved by the pop- 
ulace the theft would doubtless have been 
more formal. As it was, he fought all the 
rest of his life for its recovery, and died in 
exile in Cuba. His son did the same, and 
died in the first Cuban insurrection. I hap- 
pen to know his grandson, Juan Aguiras, a 
member of the Cuban Junta. No man is 
fiercer against Spain than he. So you see, 
this is a historical bit of * loot,' princess, and 
might prove an uncomfortable possession." 
Claudia looked at him during this story, 
and when he made an end, transferred her 
gaze to the pearl in her hand, touching it 
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lovingly. Then she replaced it, locked the 
cash-box, and returned it to her desk, all in 
silence. She spoke only after she had re- 
turned and seated herself once more in the 
long chair. " I can't possibly buy it," she 
said slowly; "but your tale would not deter 
me. I would give my little finger for that 
jewel, Hugh! *' 

" Even if it were aiding the enemy? " He 
spoke earnestly, struck by the cold vehe- 
mence of her manner. 

" Oh, that wouldn't influence me! " She 
made a gesture of dissent. " Don't let's talk 
about it — it makes it worse! " 

The inevitable parting of their sympa- 
thies had been reached, and Carnegie, to 
whom her desire seemed silly and dispropor- 
tioned, rose to take leave. 

You will come again?" she asked him. 
I fear not. You see, I sail on Satur- 
day.' 

" Then we shall meet in America. And 
I shall insist on a visit in July at the cha- 
teau." 
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" I should like nothing better, but I must 
not promise. I may have work to do." 
How stupid! What sort of work? " 
I have applied for a job connected with 
our coast defence," replied Carnegie, look- 
ing down at her hand on his arm; " a pri- 
vate inspectorship, I suppose one would call 
it. I've been studying the subject lately, and 
can almost call myself an expert. It is an 
important problem for us, and I am going 
to make a thorough survey with reports — 
a branch of ' secret service,' " he added, see- 
ing that she neither understood nor appre- 
ciated what he was saying. 

" The war may be over by July. So, au 
revoir, Hugh ! " And she gave his hand a 
warm pressure. 

Carnegie reflected on this cousinly kind- 
ness of hers on his way downstairs, and a 
smile flickered into his eyes. He had always 
suspected Claudia Ivors of egregious vanity, 
and did not see fit to alter his judgment on 
the Princess Sarrazine. Still, he had enjoyed 
an interesting visit. He was so absorbed in 
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the thoughts it raised that in descending he 
ran against a foreign gentleman who was 
coming up. Profuse apologies on both sides 
followed; the foreign gentleman went on up 
the stair, and Carnegie came out upon the 
street and turned toward the Rue de Rivoli. 
The little encounter at once left his mind, 
although he had cause to remember it later. 



CHAPTER II. 

MR. CARNEGIE ARRIVES. 

Later in the same year Carnegie often 
reflected on the slight thread which bound 
him to the extraordinary business of the Cha- 
teau Gui. He came to consider the inter- 
view with the Princess Sarrazine in Paris as 
introductory to the later drama, wherein he 
was to play so prominent a part. Every na- 
tional or international event entangles with 
it a number of private lives and histories, 
each in itself worthy of observation. So the 
greater drama controls the less, like the play 
in Hamlet, subordinate perhaps in impor- 
tance, but fraught as full as the main theme 
with infinite possibilities of emotion and ac- 
tion. When the Spanish-American war is 
mentioned to Carnegie it recalls to his mind 

not Dewey's victory, nor the flight of Cer- 
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vera, nor the Merrimac episode, but instead 
his own little stage and scene, the weeks of 
bewilderment, the hours of tense excitement, 
of adventure, of emotion, of swift, fierce ac- 
tion, all shining against the background of 
the gray house facing seaward. From the 
day of his arrival as Claudia Sarrazine's guest 
to the day when he so strangely left her roof, 
he is accustomed to think of that interval as 
the most important and picturesque in his 
life. At the time it passed unappreciated. 
He went to the Chateau Gui in the last week 
in June for a rest and a holiday after two 
months' hard study on the subject of our 
coast defence. It was his own fault that he 
did not get this rest; even if he did not later 
see cause for regret. 

Carnegie left Bar Harbor in his own 
yacht, the Sefiorita. During the last six 
weeks he had lived on this craft, which, if 
not a floating palace, contained at least every 
comfort for her owner. The Sefiorita had 
been built for him the winter before, and he 
had refused Government offers for her, judg- 
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ing that she would be useful to him in his 
own work. Her engines were of the best, 
and since the breaking out of war Car- 
negie had ruthlessly sacrificed a part of her 
pretty interior for coal. He had an excel- 
lent sailing master and crew, and the yacht 
had shown herself, in his various working 
trips, swift and seaworthy. She was not 
large, nor was she especially luxurious, but 
she had the perfection of mechanical outfit. 
It was more than twenty-four hours after 
losing sight of Mt. Desert that he came in 
sight of Shattogie Point. It will be readily 
understood that the name which Carnegie 
and the princess gave to the house on this 
point was not the one generally employed. 
The corruption, as written above, was in com- 
mon use until the father of Claudia Sarrazine, 
inheriting the property from an uncle, discov- 
ered and revived the original title. The place 
might remain " Shattogie House on Shatto- 
gie Point " to all New England ; Mr. Ivors 
and his family never used any but the old 
form. To many persons a chateau on the 
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New England coast was in itself an anachro- 
nism, but the age and size of the house gave 
it a reasohable right to the title. It had been 
erected and owned by a French seigneur of 
the time of Louis XIV, fell into English 
hands, and thence purchased by the Ivors 
family. For many years, on account of dis- 
tance, inaccessibility, and their absence in Eu- 
rope, it had been untenanted and neglected. 
The position of the Chateau Gui was unique, 
and for the understanding of what follows 
must be described with some particularity. 
The house stood facing the Atlantic on a 
miniature peninsula thirty acres in extent — 
rocky, and well-wooded on the high ground 
with good-sized pine trees. The side of the 
peninsula toward the bay was lower, the 
ground extending in a slope of lawn, fringed 
by a thick belt of alder bushes, which hid the 
sea on this side from the house. An isthmus 
half a mile long connected the peninsula with 
the mainland, which was very mountainous 
and abrupt. On one side was the open sea, 
on the other a narrow, long, irregular bay, 
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forming a tolerable harbour for small boats 
and protected at the upper end by the steep 
mountain slopes. This region was wild for- 
est where game abounded. Across the isth- 
mus the coast drew away in low meadows 
sloping to a sandy beach, above which the 
land was fertile and where lay the farm be- 
longing to the house. The place was totally 
isolated from postal or telegraph facilities, a 
fact at first so delightful and later so madden- 
ing to Carnegie. During his visit the mail 
came daily by sailboat from the post office 
some six miles around the point. Telegrams 
were despatched by the same means to the 
same place, where a carrier drove them to 
the nearest telegraph line, seven miles over 
the mountains. After the hurry of the past 
weeks Carnegie looked forward gratefully to 
this out-of-the-way place and its inaccessi- 
bility. 

The afternoon was clear and warm as the 
Seiiorita drew up to the old stone wharf, 
through the blue sparkling water. From her 
deck Carnegie saw a figure in white with a 
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parasol cross the lawn, and he waved his hat 
joyously. Ten minutes later his hostess ap- 
peared through the alder bushes and greeted 
him on the wharf, where he stood superin- 
tending the landing of his baggage. Evi- 
dently the air agreed with the Princess Sar- 
razine. Dressed exquisitely, and shielding 
her head with a fluffy white chiffon sunshade, 
she looked better than he had even seen her. 

" You must prepare for a quiet visit, 
Hugh,'* she told him. " I have a friend with 
me, but his stay is uncertain. How brown 
you are! Your work does not seem to have 
tired you." 

" I'm glad to have a holiday, just the 
same," replied Carnegie. " But what shall I 
do with these things? " 

" Bolislas will take them. He is coming 
now," and following her glance Carnegie saw 
a couple of men servants approaching. There 
was nothing to wait for, so the Senorita cast 
off and moved up the bay to find a safe an- 
chorage. Her owner and his hostess walked 
up to the house talking briskly, the guest 
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observing everything around him with in- 
terest. 

The house was a large one, three stories 
in height, built of granite blocks. It had no 
architectural features of note, but in style 
had a suitable simplicity and amplitude. A 
piazza had been added, and an expert gar- 
dener had evidently tended the beds of bril- 
liant nasturtiums and geraniums which 
bloomed against the gray stone. At the 
back the building extended in two wings, 
separated by a paved court. It had origi- 
nally the form of an L. The second wing, 
added later, contained billiard-room, dining- 
room, pantries, etc., and upstairs several bed- 
rooms of more modern arrangement. 

Not the least curious feature to Carnegie 
was its present luxurious completeness. The 
suave French servants, the drawing-room 
with its piano, pictures, knickknacks, and 
vase of flowers, such a detail as the silver can- 
dlesticks on the hall table, were hard to rec- 
oncile with his memories of the place. In 
this room he remembered camping — a bleak. 
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dusty, deserted chamber, swept only by the 
sea wind, where, rolled in his blanket, he had 
passed a night on the very hearth where the 
princess's tea-table now stood, gleaming with 
its samovar and accessories in polished silver 
and glass. 

" How on earth did you manage it? " he 
asked. " Such a transformation! ** 

" Bolislas did it all," was her reply; " he 
came here a month ahead of me — ^it was all 
done when I arrived. He is a clever shop- 
per — Bolislas; a most invaluable man." 

*' And you like it here? " 

" Now, yes. At first I nearly died of 
ennuL But one may as well pass one's mourn- 
ing here as anywhere. You take your tea 
d la Russe, Hugh? " 

He took the glass from her hand, and 
sat a little dreamily stirring the slice of lemon 
and looking around at the pretty room. It 
had not the air of over-decoration in which 
her salon had oflf ended him; indeed, she her- 
self, in her elaborate dress, her coils of shin- 
ing hair, the pearls on her fingers, was the 
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only object that seemed out of place. The 
princess talked with more animation than 
she had done in Paris. He found himself 
thinking that she seemed glad to see him, 
a thought that persisted in returning with an 
odd, doubtful significance. 

" Are you right about the fishing? " he 
asked her, among other inquiries, and felt an 
honest relief when she replied, " Yes, they 
tell me the trout stream is well stocked. I 
know you will enjoy it. Ah, M. Jacoby! " 

She introduced Carnegie and the new- 
comer. M. Jacoby was polite and vivacious, 
although at first sight he did not appeal to the 
American as a welcome addition to the party. 
Carnegie was far from wishing to spend this 
visit tete-d'tete with the princess; yet, to his 
own surprise, he found himself resenting M. 
Jacoby's appearance. He was a man over 
forty, dark, and well featured, and after an 
instant's puzzle Carnegie recognised him as 
the foreigner whom he had encountered on 
the princess's stairway in Paris. His hair 
and beard were iron gray; his light eye showed 
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a spot of yellow in the pupil. M. Jacoby 
talked much, and seemed to be overflowing 
with naive enthusiasm; for so old a man he 
v/as astonishingly fresh and fervent in his 
views. He spoke excellent and most fluent 
English, and when the conversation turned 
on international affairs he grew eloquent in 
his assurance of his countrymen's sympathy 
for the American cause. 

" Shall we not admire valour and dar- 
ing? " declared M. Jacoby. " France owes 
her freedom to the United States^ and is heart 
and soul with her. I do not say that a small 
coterie, financially interested in Spanish af- 
fairs, may not have used their influence to 
try to prevent hostilities. Otherwise, prin- 
cess, have you not observed our sympathy? " 

" I think everybody in Paris thinks the 
war very unnecessary," said the princess in 
her even, assured way. 

M. Jacoby appealed to Carnegie. " Do 
you not think, monsieur, that the press of 
your country has a tendency to exaggerate? " 

Carnegie smiled, and thought it had. He 
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said very little, until he thought it time to 
change the subject. It proved to be one 
in which the Frenchman was interested, 
ior he recurred to it at dinner. He talked 
well and with some authority, attracting Car- 
negie by the contrast between his evident cul- 
tivation and his naivete of character. Car- 
negie determined to ask Claudia about him, 
when an incident put M. Jacoby out of his 
head. 

When he entered the dining-room a mo- 
ment late, the first object upon which his 
eyes lighted was the lace collar of his hostess 
and her string of pearls. With a slight and 
disagreeable shock, he saw swinging openly 
from the necklace the great pear-shaped pearl 
which she had shown him in the Rue Cam- 
bon. The candlelight gleamed softly against 
its milky sides; it seemed larger, more superb 
than ever — a gem fit for an empress. In a 
flash Carnegie's mind leaped upon the danger- 
ous absurdity of such an ornament in such a 
place, realized the house full of men servants, 
the locality so awkwardly out of the reach 
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of assistance. These thoughts occurred to 
him as he seated himself, and kept him silent 
through several courses. He felt in a man- 
ner annoyed with Claudia for allowing her 
vanity such lengths as to carry into the wil- 
derness a thing so valuable and so inappro- 
priate, and determined to speak to her on the 
subject. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OPPOSITE WINDOW. 

They were four at table, the other place 
being occupied by the princess's companion, 
Miss Vesey. She appeared a very quiet, re- 
served little Englishwoman, delicately old- 
fashioned in appearance, with her black silk 
dress and a little lace shawl over her shoul- 
ders. Miss Vesey was evidently dominated 
by the princess, who was exceedingly polite 
to her, and whom she evidently admired. She 
answered one in an undertone, not so shy as 
humble, and her mission in life seemed to 
be to see and do just what Claudia chose 
her to see and do, like a serviceable horse 
with blinders. As Miss Vesey seemed no 
more inclined for conversation than Carnegie, 
the bulk of it was borne by the other two, 
and very brightly borne — an airy game of 
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French battledore and shuttlecock in which 
society, politics, art, music, and fashions flew 
to and fro. The princess with her placid 
grace, M. Jacoby with his inimitable shrugs 
and gesticulation, formed a couple worth 
watching. As for Carnegie, each time the 
servant passed him a dish or fiHed his wine 
glass, he caught himself wondering if the man 
realized the fortune which dangled within 
reach. 

" Has time brought no settlement at the 
head of the bay, Claudia? " he asked abrupt- 
ly, guided by these thoughts. 

M. Jacoby answered for the princess. 
" No, it is all forest, like the forest in your 
writer Coopaire," said he. 

" So it used to be," said Carnegie. 
" Strange that it remains so, when all the 
rest of the coast has developed so fast. I 
looked for several changes which have not 
taken place." 

It seems to me," the princess remarked, 
that far off in the mountains, a long way 
from there, I heard there had been started a 
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club for artists from New York, but this is 
the only change I have known of." 

" It is a singularly lonely spot, the Cha- 
teau Gui," Carnegie was saying, when he saw 
that M. Jacoby's eyes were fixed upon him 
smilingly. 

" You do not like adventures — hein?^' said 
the Frenchman. " Ah, you Americans do 
not like to be alone — far of?. You like Broad- 
way." 

" It depends," replied Carnegie, a trifle 
stifHy. 

" Ah, chere madame, if there come ban- 
dits we will defend you!" laughed M. Ja- 
coby. " The Gascon and Anglo-Saxon will 
fight shoulder to shoulder! I know my friend 
Carnegie here, and he is true Yankee — for all 
his speech, bold and adventurous." 

" You are mistaken," Carnegie said coolly; 
" I don't like danger." He relapsed into 
silence, thinking with relief that he had 
packed a revolver. Perhaps some vague rec- 
ollection of Claudia Sarrazine's tastes had 
guided him, although he had never dreamed 
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she would carry them so far. He wondered 
how it was she had been able to afford the 
pierced pearl of Aguiras at the price she had 
named to him, and he did not believe she 
could have gotten it for less. True, she was 
a wealthy woman, but her expenses were 
enormous — look at the very house he was in, 
the table at which he sat — and his knowledge 
of her circumstances convinced him that she 
must have purchased the pearl at some im- 
prudent sacrifice. As for the moral question 
involved — ^well, the more Carnegie thought, 
the more clearly he saw that there was every 
reason against the purchase in the first place, 
and an open display of it in the second. But 
women are notoriously foolish where jewels 
are concerned. 

The night was unusually mild and clear, 
and the qaurtet adjourned for coffee to the 
piazza. The princess placed herself upon a 
wicker lounge, and Carnegie drew up to her 
side. M. Jacoby and Miss Vesey after a mo- 
ment strolled down to the water's edge, leav- 
ing the cousins alone. A faint sound of the 
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sea came to Carnegie's ears, with the rustle 
of the alder bushes in the night breeze. Over- 
head hung the clustering stars, and the win- 
dows of the house scattered the lamplight 
in golden patches on the grass. At Car- 
negie's side the princess's white dress spread 
out in soft folds like a cloud. She looked up 
at hini^ and even in the dimness he could see 
the blue of her eyes. The great pearl swung 
softly, at her throat, and now and then was 
veiled in the smoke of her cigarette. He 
looked idly down upon her hand — smooth, 
with pointed fingers, a plump, weak hand, 
laden with gems. They were both silent in 
the darkness for some time. 

" So you decided to buy it after all? " he 
said suddenly. Her eyebrows contracted. 
"Yes," she replied. 

Carnegie laughed to himself, and she 
turned quickly at the sound. " What amuses 
you, Hugh? " she asked. 

" Only the remembrance of your despair 
in Paris. So you managed it, after all, fool- 
ish princess! " 
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" I managed it," she repeated, and touched 
the pearl caressingly with finger and thumb. 
" Isn't it beautiful? " 

" Very. But that doesn't alter my opin- 



ion. 



" You think it unwise? " 

" The term is mild. I am astonished at 
you!" 

" But why? " 

" After all my warnings to own it, and 
then to wear it openly here!" 

She protested. " Why not here, Hugh? " 

Carnegie let a distinct impatience of her 
dulness colour his reply. " Is it possible you 
don't realize your position of? in this penin- 
sula, with a house full of men servants — miles 
from help of any kind? " 

My servants are honest, sir!" 
You test it too far," said Carnegie scorn- 
fully. " Who would be honest with a fortune 
under his hand for the picking up? Really, 
Claudia, you must see the imprudence!" 

" What shall I do? " she said in a slightly 
alarmed voice, still caressing the pearl. 
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" Deposit it in the nearest bank at once. 
Jacoby and I are only two, and you have 
six men on the place. Besides, what do you 
want with pearls at the Chateau Gui? It's 
no place for jewellery! " 

The princess averted her face, and puffed 
thoughtfully at her cigarette. He could not 
see her expression, but when she spoke it was 
pleadingly. '* Don't scold me, Hugh! I will 
do anything you like! " 

" But don't you see the force of my ar- 
gument? " he rejoined, mollified, and bend- 
ing forward to look at her. 

" I suppose so. Anyhow, you shall at- 
tend to it for me." She dropped her voice 
to a confidential level. " And now, tell me 
all about yourself and what you have been 
doing." 

Carnegie excused himself early. On his 
way upstairs it was borne upon him that an 
element of uneasiness had made its appear- 
ance over-early in his visit. The incident of 
the pearl was responsible for a share, but the 
princess's tone, her voice intimate and sub- 
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dued, her accentuation of their relation, 
vaguely disturbed him. He had always liked 
her, their cousinship had been a pleasant tie, 
but he had neither the temperament nor the 
inclination for a flirtation with her. So long 
as she kept the pleasant comradeship of the 
past he was delighted with her society, but 
he had a constitutional objection to mere- 
tricious excitements of this nature. At the 
same time, it would be hard not to fall into 
step if she set the pace, and this reflection 
caused him to utter an uncomplimentary 
ejaculation as he set down his candle on the 
dressing table. 

His room was a large one in the older 
wing, having two windows on the sea side 
and one looking into the court. The fire 
was laid for lighting on damp nights, his 
trunk had been unpacked, a lamp had been 
placed on the desk, and every attention paid 
to his comfort. He took of? his coat, lighted 
the lamp, and settled down to some impor- 
tant letters. It was after midnight when he 
had finished and decided to make ready for 
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bed. While undressing it struck him that 
the room was uncomfortably warm, so he put 
out the lamp, continuing his preparations by 
the aid of a late moon that peeped into the 
windows. But even after this it was too op- 
pressive to sleep, so he stood a while at the 
window till the breeze should have freshened 
the atmosphere. The moonlight fell palely 
on the lawn, silvering the sea, which was ab- 
solutely calm. He watched its polished sur- 
face for a while, and then idly took a look 
out of the other window — the one in the 
court. The house was dark and silent, but 
the window directly facing his own in the 
new wing was still brilliantly illuminated. 
He wondered who it was that was up so late. 

As he stood in the shadow looking out 
the window opposite was thrown open, and 
the light gleamed upon the paved stones of 
the court. He heard the princess's voice say, 
as if in reply to some one within, " Yes, 
awfully warm." 

Her white figure moved away from the 
lighted square, and the interior of the room 
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was plainly revealed to him. It was her bou-. 
doir, and just as Carnegie was about to move 

^away and pull down the shade, his attention 
was caught and held. M. Jacoby sat at a 
small table in the centre of the room facing 
the open window; the princess had resumed 
her seat at one side of the same table, so that 
only her profile was visible to Carnegie. The 
two, to his surprise, were engaged in close and 
most earnest conversation. Claudia had been 
speaking; she made an end and leaned her 
chin upon her hands, apparently giving the 
strictest attention to her companion's words. 
There was in both of their faces and atti- 
tudes a gravity and earnestness which aroused 
Carnegie's curiosity. Now Jacoby was talk- 
ing, and with excitement. He gesticulated, 
he leaned forward, thrusting his face toward 
his hostess, he emphasized his words by sig- 

"nificant taps of his closed fist on the table. 
Then he seemed to wait, and Carnegie saw 
Claudia raise her head and turn it thought- 
fully, all the while fingering the gem at her 
throat. Suddenly, with a shrug of helpless- 
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liess and finality, she rose, said something, 
and pushed back her chair. At once Jacoby 
rose also, glanced at his watch, and, evident- 
ly bidding his hostess good evening, left the 
room. Carnegie saw Claudia stand for some 
moments in deep thought; then, with a sec- 
ond gesture of dismissal, she crossed the room 
and pulled down the window shade. 

The little scene intensified Carnegie's 
nervous restlessness. He was not usually 
wakeful, but to-night he could not sleep. He 
tossed and twisted, wondering why the epi- 
sode should have excited him as it did, yet 
unable to drive it from his mind. Half an 
hour passed, he looked at his watch, noted 
that it was after two, yawned, and prepared 
to lie down again, when suddenly he sat bolt 
upright, every drop of blood tingling. An 
unmistakable sound came to his ears from 
without — that of a door opening softly. He 
sprang out of bed, his first impulse leading 
him to the window, where he knelt, peering 
out beneath the shade. 

The corner of the house hid the moon. 
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but her light gave a view of the courtyard: 
The door which had opened was one in the 
main body of the house, connecting with the 
pantries and offices. It stood half open, and 
the figure of M. Jacoby, fully dressed, stood 
in the black oblong. M. Jacoby was occu- 
pied in cautiously surveying the rows of win- 
dows, and as Carnegie saw the man's eye run 
over his own he was glad he had not moved 
the shade. The princess's windows were shut- 
tered and dark. 

There was no reason why M. Jacoby 
should not take a breath of air this warm 
evening, yet the stealthiness of his move- 
ments annoyed Carnegie. A guest had no 
business, in his opinion, to move mysteri- 
ously around the house in the dead of the 
night. He would give Jacoby a hint that 
he had a revolver, and that these nocturnal 
wanderings might lead to accident. Mean- 
while, he had half a mind to call out and give 
the man a fright. 

He was debating the wisdom of this when 
a new turn was given to his thoughts by 
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the sudden and silent appearance around a 
corner of the house of a second man. With 
infinite caution, like the stepping of a cat, 
he advanced toward Jacoby, who went to 
meet him in the same manner. They met 
just under Carnegie's window, and as the 
second man lifted his head from the shadow 
the watcher saw with inexpressible sensations 
that it was no other than the Cuban, Senor 
Juan Aguiras! 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOME AMATEUR DETECTIVE WORK. 

Breakfast in the Chateau Gui was served 
in the bedrooms. The household was not 
expected to meet before noon, a respite for 
which Carnegie was thankful for several rea- 
sons. He had gone to sleep the night be- 
fore very much perplexed; for not only had 
he failed to discover the meaning of the meet- 
ing between Jacoby and Aguiras, but its very 
brevity had further puzzled him. The two 
men had merely exchanged a sentence or 
two, and then Aguiras had departed round 
the corner of the house whence he had come, 
and Jacoby had gone indoors. All had been 
quiet as before, nor had Carnegie any rea- 
son to suppose, ten minutes later, that any 
one in the house was awake but himself. 

His impulse in an affair that seemed sus- 
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picious had been first toward immediate ac- 
tion, and second to bide his time. The ap- 
pearance of Aguiras, whom he had left in New 
York, was capable of not one but many in- 
terpretations. Placed as Carnegie was, it 
would not do to build on one. Moreover, 
to go to the princess with suspicions of her 
guest — suspicions very slimly founded — re- 
volted him, as he had the Anglo-Saxon aver- 
sion to meddling in other people's affairs. 
The feeling " none of my business " moves 
nine men out of ten to the extent of paralyz- 
ing their action. With these thoughts on 
the one hand, there were those not less sig- 
nificant on the other. He could not forget 
the connection between Aguiras and the 
pearl, which he had been the first to point 
out. Yet beyond this connection what cause 
had he to bring forward a charge so serious 
against two men, one of whom was a friend, 
the other a guest under the same roof? If 
this visit of Aguiras had nothing to do with 
Claudia's pearl, with what did it have to do? 
The war — politics? Here was another mat- 
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ter, involving Carnegie very deeply, and 
which it was impossible he should ignore. 
True, he knew Aguiras personally for an ar- 
dent patriot, but of Jacoby he knew nothing. 
In any case, mere suspicion on such a subject, 
however formless, made it imperatively his 
duty to probe it to the bottom. After much 
consideration, he decided that there was only 
one way open for him to do this, and at the 
same time avoid the appearance of meddling. 
This was to find Aguiras and learn from him 
something of the matter. It was not likely 
that he was far away, and to discover him 
and obtain an interview without openly ac- 
knowledging his own espionage seemed to 
Carnegie feasible and unobjectionable. At 
all events, it would set his mind at rest. 

He dressed, and drank his coflfee, looking 
out upon a warm, misty morning, the hori- 
zon hinting of fog. Carnegie left his room 
and strolled down to the drawing-room, look- 
ing well about him as he did so. The only 
person he found was Miss Vesey, who was 
ensconced in a shady corner of the piazza 
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with some embroidery in her hand. " You 
are stirring early, Mr. Carnegie," said she, as, 
lifting his hat he bade her a bright good 
morning. ** Shall I tell the princess? " 

" Oh, I wouldn't disturb her for worlds! " 
he rejoined hastily, wishing to prevent that 
above all things. ** I'm just going to stroll 
about here if I may, till she comes down." 

He began to wander about the place in 
apparent idleness, noting, nevertheless, with 
satisfaction, that the rooms downstairs were 
empty and the shutters of Jacoby's apart- 
ment still drawn. There could be no better 
moment for his investigations. By and by 
his fancy led him to the courtyard; here he 
paused and deliberately scrutinized the old 
house from top to bottom, whistling as he 
did so. The princess heard him, and com- 
ing to the window, peeped at him between 
the blinds. 

" How it all interests him! " she thought, 
as she watched his glance move to and fro. 
Suddenly she saw him stoop and examine 
the paving, touching its outline with the 
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point of his cane. She smiled indulgently at 
him for a moment, and then went back to 
her dressing table, where her maid stood wait- 
ing. Varinka had no easy task that morn- 
ing, for her mistress was in a hurry. 

Meanwhile Carnegie, quite unconscious 
of the compliment which was being paid him, 
was well satisfied to be alone. When he bent 
down it was to look more closely at the faint 
outline of a footprint in the dusty stones. 
He moved slowly backward until he reiached 
the corner around which Aguiras had made 
his appearance the night before — the end of 
the old wing, and opposite the kitchen and 
the kitchen gardens. A path led from the 
courtyard to the front of the house, turn- 
ing this wing, and it was the only path cut- 
ting the waste of somewhat unkempt lawn. 
To trace footprints on this grassy space was 
of course impossible, so Carnegie crossed it 
leisurely till he reached the beginning of the 
isthmus, letting his eye sweep from side to 
side of the peninsula. Directly before him 
lay the connecting neck of land, low, narrow, 
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consisting of not much more than a road- 
way bordered with coarse high grass that 
edged a pebbly beach. Carnegie noted that 
on either side of the isthmus the water was 
extremely shallow; he remembered that at 
the time of Aguiras's appearance it had been 
dead low tide. A man could not have landed 
here without being wetted to the knees, and 
Carnegie had seen with his own eyes that 
the Cuban's garments had been perfectly dry. 
Two alternative methods of reaching the 
Chateau Gui were before him — the mainland 
road over the isthmus and the bay on his 
right hand. Of the two, Carnegie felt in- 
clined to dismiss the road. It was open and 
unshaded for two miles, when it reached the 
farm, and from there became a mere track 
leading over the mountains. Leaving it for 
the present, he walked on round the edge of 
the peninsula to a jutting rock overlooking 
the bay. Here there was nothing to pre- 
vent a man's landing, and making off in the 
same fashion. Low alders fringed the shore 
thickly, and in one place seemed to Carnegie 
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to be broken through. He paused and ex- 
amined the break carefully. He was perfectly 
aware of the fact that very little use will 
make a visible track in grass or undergrowth; 
the mere passage of a body three or four 
times in the same place is often sufficient. 
Carnegie passed through and came out upon 
the rocks. Yes, just as he thought, the stone 
broke into pieces, long ledges running irreg- 
ularly out into the water. At low tide it 
formed a natural landing place, one likely to 
catch the eye, and Carnegie felt as sure as if 
he had seen it that last night Aguiras, in a 
boat, had touched here. Whence had he 
come? This was the next and more diffi- 
cult problem. The bay at this point was a 
mile wide, and the opposite shore a heavily 
wooded point. Far down, beyond where the 
Seiiorita lay at anchor, the mountains rose 
into the sky on either hand of the narrow 
sheet of water. No settlement was there of 
any kind; but around the point, six miles 
by water, were the post office and one or two 
farms. This seemed the likeliest place for a 
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Stranger, but the road to the chateau would 
be a pretty long one to undertake at night, 
and there had been no wind. Carnegie was 
considering this when it flashed across his 
mind that it would be easy to take a boat 
round the point in the daytime, make it fast, 
and start from there after dark. Such a plan 
would reduce the route to but one mile, and 
would insure an unobserved departure. 

Carnegie was somewhat elated by these 
theories, although he realized that they were 
based on insufficient data. He determined 
to explore that opposite shore, and felt con- 
fident of some result. Meanwhile, he ought 
to return to his hostess, so he walked briskly 
back to the house, revolving in his mind 
how he might best gain an opportunity for 
the expedition. 

"Where have you been, Hugh?" called 
the princess, as he drew near to the piazza. 
Her voice sounded a note of annoyance. She 
did not like the morning glare, and the stones 
scratched her pretty bronze slippers. She 
had planned an easy, intimate stroll among 
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the flower beds, but Carnegie had not been 
forthcoming for this exercise. 

'* Truth to tell, I have been looking into 
the question of fishing," replied Carnegie 
shamelessly; " Fm crazy for a chance at that 
trout stream. Will you let me go for the 
morning to-morrow, Claudia? " 

The last word of this speech went very 
near to mollifying the princess, but not quite. 
"You want to leave me very soon!" she 
pouted. 

Carnegie hated that sort of speech, and 
the answer a man feels himself obliged to 
make to it. 

"Not at all," said he; "but you forget 
IVe spent weeks in planning earthworks and 
disappearing guns and harbour mines, and 
I'd like to forget them in a more peaceful 
employment." 

" What did you do — make drawings? " 
she inquired curiously. 

" All sorts of things," he answered light- 
ly. He seated himself on the piazza step and 
the princess slipped down beside him. In 
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her thin morning gown she looked about 
twenty. 

She smiled at him. " What sort of 
things? " 

" Really," said Carnegie, surprised at her 
interest, " it would take long to tell you, and 
I don't believe you would understand me if 
I did." 

" Yes, I should. I want to hear! " And 
she looked as though she were telling the 
truth. Carnegie started to give her some 
idea of the compliqated defences of the mod- 
ern seaport, warming with interest as he 
spoke. He used no names, of course, and 
dealt in generalities; nevertheless, he talked 
,freely and fully. He had two unusual quali- 
ties for a rich man — love of work and love 
of country — and he had gone heart and soul 
into his task. He was a man inclined by tem- 
perament to speak of what was within his 
mind whenever there was a sympathetic re- 
sponse. His enthusiasm seemed to communi- 
cate itself to Claudia, for she listened with 
dilated blue eyes. 
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" How very interesting," she cried when 
he paused, ''and how important! What a 
compliment to you, Hugh, so much confi- 
dence must be! " 

" That depends," he replied with a shrug. 
'* Every man wants to do his part, and they 
knew at Washington that I had made a study 
of this." 

" I understood perfectly, you are so clear. 
I had no idea the enemy could do so much 
damage if they tried." 

" Why," cried Carnegie, " I should think 
so! At Boston — " He left the sentence 
unfinished. 

" At Boston? " she repeated impatiently. 

Carnegie looked at her, not knowing just 
why he hesitated. But he seemed at this 
point to recall that this woman to whom he 
was talking so freely was not any longer 
Claudia Ivors of Hartford, but Claudia Sar- 
razine. 

" At Boston," he went on smoothly, " two 
months ago, all of their new cruisers could 
have done us immense damage. Now, of 
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course, it is thoroughly fortified. But I'm 
boring you; let's go over and join Jacoby, 
whom I see there by the nasturtium bed." 

" I'd rather stay and hear you talk," said 
she, but rose, and they crossed the lawn to- 
gether. Carnegie had not replied to her com- 
pliment, and, being a woman who could not 
lose the personal attitude for a moment, she 
chose to comment on his silence. 

" You have grown so reserved and cold, 
Hugh, of late years! " she complained, look- 
ing up at him. 

" Have I? " said he wearily. " Do you 
want to go yachting to-day, or are you tired 
of the sea? " 

She bit her lip, and expressed her indif- 
ference. Several times during the day she 
made remarks which only served to show 
Carnegie how hard she tried to understand 
him, and how utterly she failed. 

The day and night were uneventful. Very 
early next morning he rose and made ready 
for his fictitious fishing trip. Downstairs he 
found that a delicious luncheon had been 
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prepared for him by Claudia's order, and he 
felt remorse at sight of it. He left the house, 
and choosing a rowboat from among those 
at the slip, pulled out into the bay. 

The morning was several degrees cooler 
than the preceding, and the breeze was 
charged with salty freshness. There could 
not have been a better day to spend in the 
open air, and Carnegie's spirits rose. So con- 
fident was he that his theory was correct 
that he pulled cheerfully for the point, in- 
tending to row slowly up the bay within easy 
distance of the shore. Here he was destined 
to his first disappointment. The rugged 
shore, belted with large pines and thick un- 
dergrowth, gave him no clew. As he moved 
along, resting on his oars at every few strokes, 
he realized that a dozen men could emerge 
from this wood in as many places and he be 
none the wiser. He looked in vain for some 
evidence of path or boat landing, until his 
skiff rounded a cliff, and a new feature pre- 
sented itself. 

The land was higher here, and in a crease 
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between two knolls a good-sized brook threw 
itself into the bay. Its brown waters descend- 
ing from their mountain sources foamed and 
bubbled among the stones, forming an eddy 
in which Carnegie found it hard to steady 
the skiff. The brook was rapid and full, its 
banks rose steeply, and on one side Carnegie 
saw distinct traces of a path. 

The young man sat soberly on the thwart 
and thought awhile. Evidently the explora- 
tion of the bay was more than he had bar- 
gained for. He could not possibly complete 
it in a day; therefore it sfeemed sensible to take 
a section at a time. He had no great hope 
that this stream and the path he saw would 
lead him to news of Aguiras, but it looked 
interesting, and he was beginning to have a 
zest of the adventure for its own sake. A 
walk up this torrent would be agreeable, and 
furnish an excuse for his fishing tackle — he 
might get a trout or two after all. With 
some difficulty he got the boat up, sprang 
out, and made the painter fast to a tough 
root. Carrying his rod and basket^ he set 
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forth up the path on the right bank of the 
stream, its pleasant noise in his ears. He 
had walked about half a mile or so, when the 
brook took a sudden turn to the right and 
he was brought to a stand. 

At this point was a junction of two 
streams, which, flowing together, mingled 
their waters to the sea. The two branches 
differed markedly in character. The right- 
hand brook, smooth and placid, bore wisps 
of straw and timothy on its bosom, as if to 
witness that it came from the farmlands be- 
yond. The path, too, which Carnegie had 
been following became from this place more 
defined and wound among the low bushes, 
cutting an open swath through them, which 
showed marks of cattle's feet and wheels. 
The left-hand brook, on the contrary, came 
shouting down the steep side of a hill in a 
series of gushing waterfalls. Where the two 
joined the torrent was spanned by a big, fallen 
tree, and just above, where the end of its 
trunk rested on the precipitous bank, ap- 
peared another fainter path, leading upward. 
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The question was to choose between the two. 
On the face of it, the more travelled path- 
way promised most, but the mountain track 
had more attraction. The fallen trunk had 
the look of an impromptu bridge. Carnegie 
stood hesitating, watching the bending trees 
— the gorge bathed in sunshine — when his 
eye caught a scrap of something white, like 
a piece of paper, several feet up the left-hand 
path. It fluttered in the wind, beckoning. 

" I can come back — I'll just cross over 
and see, he told himself, smiling at his own 
eagerness in such a trifle, and in an instant 
had crossed the bridge. In two bounds he 
had reached and picked up the white object. 
It proved to be the torn title-page of a paper 
novel, and, oddly enough, it was printed in 
Spanish. 



CHAPTER V. 

PATRIOTISM AND ART. 

Carnegie was in a mood to which this 
trifle seemed decisive. " Fve a feeling," he 
remarked aloud, " that this path will repay 
me! " And then, half laughing at himself and 
half eager, he placed the scrap of paper in 
an inner pocket. It was past eleven by his 
watch and he was hungry, so down he sat 
by the stream and ate heartily. The remote- 
ness, the picturesqueness of the place, its 
deep shadows, the confusion of piled rocks 
down which the brook rushed — ^all these 
pleased his imagination, and led it gently for- 
ward over the path he had yet to explore. 

He stowed away his rod and basket in the 
bushes, and, light of heart and heel, began to 
ascend. An hour passed and found him still 
climbing. The way led him along the edge of 
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the gorge, in whose depth the stream boiled, 
which he crossed and recrossed, steadily as- 
cending. On either hand the shoulders of 
the hills rose into the sky, covered with su- 
perb, untouched forest. The view grew 
wilder and grander as he climbed, and often 
he was tempted to pause and exclaim, as he 
surmounted a rise and caught sight of the 
stream throwing its veil of waters from a 
cliff above his head. Thus far his walk lying 
in the gorge along the bed of the stream, he 
had been unable to catch any extended or 
determining outlook, but now the path left 
the brookside and struck directly upward. 
The birch and alder growth was left behind, 
the voice of the torrent died out to a distant 
murmur; now the trees grew sparse, and long 
reaches of granite took the place of mosses. 
The path still and ever led up, and Carne- 
gie had just decided that if ten minutes 
brought no result he must perforce turn back, 
when it suddenly disappeared altogether, and 
he came out of a belt of scrub pine upon a 
mountain side overlooking the bay. He was 
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disappointed, for although the view was su- 
perb he had not come for a view. The slope 
dropped away below him into the shadow of 
the ravine. Across this ravine, with only its 
width between, rose a second much higher 
mountain, and behind it, others huddling up 
into the sky. At his feet was the large, irreg- 
ular bay, and he could just see Shattogie 
Point, with an ultramarine band of sea be- 
yond. He stood, surveying all this, upon a 
sort of pass without definite outlet, and the 
path he had been following led evidently no- 
where but to this prospect. This was not at 
all what he had hoped, and he uttered a vig- 
orous exclamation of impatience. 

'* I beg your pardon," said a clear voice 
just at his ear, " but — are you looking for 
The Lodges? " 

Carnegie spun round, doubting his 
senses. On a rock a few feet off sat a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen. He was a slender fel- 
low, brown and Tiardy, with an odd, irregular, 
sensitive face, rather handsome and lit by a 
pair of extraordinarily brilliant eyes. His 
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clothing was rough, but it was not the dress 
of a native, and under one arm he carried a 
sketchbook. Though this apparition in such 
a place was startling, yet there was nothing 
out of the way in the appearance of this young 
artist. 

"Don't look so frightened!" he contin- 
ued before Carnegie could speak. " I heard 
you swear, and thought perhaps you were 
bound for The Lodges and had lost the way." 

" That is just my case," replied Carnegie, 
noticing that the boy spoke with a slight 
English accent. " I had lost my way." 

" I'll take you there, if you like," said the 
boy promptly, and, jumping from the rock, 
he began to walk briskly down the path, 
evidently expecting Carnegie to follow. He 
moved over the ground so easily and quickly 
that the other could not readily keep up 
with him, so they went some distance in sin- 
gle file, not speaking. Carnegie's guide put 
his hands in his pockets and whistled like a 
bird. He was remarkably active and grace- 
ful in all his movements; full of life, too, and 
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in places skipped from rock to rock as if 
from sheer high spirits. But after a time he 
slackened pace and waited for Carnegie to 
come up. 

" We aren't far," he remarked, shooting 
the stranger a glance. 

" You are better at this sort of thing than 
I," said Carnegie, who was stiff from his long 
climb. "Do you live about here?" 

" I am spending the summer at The 
Lodges," the boy explained. " It's a sort 
of camping club for artists — ^but of course 
you know." 

Carnegie stopped short suddenly and 
swore. 

" What's the matter? " asked his guide 
impatiently. 

Nothing — I twisted my ankle." 
You seem to swear for very little! " said 
the boy frankly. The rebuke was deserved, 
but Carnegie glanced with raised eyebrows 
at his young mentor. However, he was too 
much interested in what he had just heard 
to comment on his companion's freedom. 
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" Seiior Aguiras is at The Lodges, is he 
not?" he inquired, with an appearance of 
idleness in the question. 

At this the boy stopped in his turn, and 
gave a long whistle. "Hello!" said he. 
" Did you want to see Aguiras? " 

"Yes, what of it?" 

" Are you a friend of his? " 

" Certainly! " replied Carnegie, and made 
as if to go on. But the boy stood still in 
the path, his hands buried in his pockets, a 
thoughtful and much older expression upon 
his very expressive face. 

" I don't know," he said. " You see "— 
then with a frank look at Carnegie — " that 
alters matters. I happen to know that Agui- 
ras doesn't want to be disturbed just at pres- 
ent. He doesn't want it known that he is 
here either. He told me that himself — ^we've 
sketched together and we're friends. He 
came here for rest. I really don't know if 
I ought to take you." 

" I'll answer for that ! " said Carnegie im- 
patiently. But the boy did not move. 
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" Are you a newspaper reporter? " was 
his next question. 

" Lord bless you, no! " Carnegie cried; 
" only a private individual. My name is 
Hugh Carnegie. Aguiras knows me. You'll 
find it's all right." 

" Then there's another thing I hadn't 
thought of," pursued the boy, deliberate- 
ly sitting down on a stone by the path. 
" We've tried to keep The Lodges a secret. 
If the other artists and students knew 
about it they'd all want to come. I have 
no right to take you in, unless — " He 
paused and a faint smile quivered on his 
face. " But I'm sure you're not an artist ! " 
he ended. 

You are quite right," said Carnegie. 
But what makes you sure? " 

Your clothes," said the boy, without a 
moment's hesitation. " That check! " 

His tone spoke volumes. 

" I assure you I only wish to speak to 
Aguiras," said Carnegie, half amused at this 
criticism and half annoyed by the delay, " on 
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private business. He knows me, and I am 
certain it will be all right." 

"Well," said the boy doubtfully, "if 
you won't write up The Lodges I suppose 
there's no harm in taking you there. You 
will promise that?" 

Carnegie assented eagerly, and the boy 
slowly rose. " As for Aguiras," said he, " it's 
his affair. How did you find out he was 
here — did he tell you? " 

" He let me know," said Carnegie dip- 
lomatically. They were walking on again, 
side by side. 

^ And where are you staying, Mr. Car- 
negie? " asked the boy more affably. 

" On what they call here Shattogie Point. 
Do you know it? We call the house by its 
old name — the Chateau Gui." 

" Where the princess lives? " inquired the 
lad quickly. 

" Exactly." 

The boy gave an abrupt brusque little 

laugh at this, and remained silent. 

" May I ask to whom I am indebted? " 
6 
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Carnegie asked gravely, after waiting some 
time for him to speak. 

" My name is Peter Brent," was the an- 
swer, stiffly given; and the boy, as if to end 
the conversation, slipped ahead and began 
to lead down the path at the brisk pace 
which made talking impossible. By this time 
they had descended several hundred feet, 
and were once more within the shadow of 
the pine wood. The boy now took another 
path at right angles, which Carnegie had 
not noticed. After a quarter of a mile 
through the wood along the mountain side 
the guide paused. " There are The Lodges! " 
said he, as Carnegie came up, and pointed 
ahead. The mountain side broadened here 
into a plateau, commanding a beautiful view 
down the gorge. Beyond the limit of the 
pine wood was a stretch of grass, and here 
clustered half a dozen picturesque log huts, 
each with its balsam-filled lean-to and well- 
piled camp fire. The smoke rising in the 
air brought a pungent odour; the situation 
was charming; and on one side Carnegie 
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noted a rustic open-air dining-room, the table 
spread. It might have been the Adirondacks. 

"What a delightful camp!" said he. 
"You live here?" 

" There's our hut, my sister's and mine," 
replied Peter, indicating it. " It is jolly, so 
free and out of the way. Look, there's Agui- 
ras now! " 

He took off his cap and waved it, so at- 
tracting the attention of a tall figure. 

" He seems to know you," Peter re- 
marked, as Aguiras hastened toward them. 
Indeed, the cordiality of his voice and wel- 
come was more than Carnegie had looked for. 

" My friend! Who would have believed 
it! " he cried, showing all his teeth in a smile, 
and he wrung the American heartily by the 
hand. For his part, Carnegie was puzzled. 
He followed Aguiras into his hut without 
answering his torrent of words. Had he 
come thus far upon a wild-goose chase? He 
began to doubt. 

The Spaniard — for though born in Cuba 
he was Spanish still — was a man who might 
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have been considered handsome but for an ex- 
pression of restless discontent which marred 
his features. His face was thin, eager, hag- 
gard, the Hps tremulous, the eyes fiery and 
unsteady. An attempt to appear American 
in dress and manner had deprived his tall 
figure of dignity, and lent it a certain un- 
gainliness. His whole appearance suggested 
the man " out of suits with fortune " pursu- 
ing chimeras, fighting circumstance. Carne- 
gie pitied him, for the man's wrongs were per- 
sonal and bitter; the island of his exile meant 
nothing to him, save as it furnished added 
rancour to his immediate quarrel with his 
Government. The humiliation of his family 
for four generations and the utter injustice 
toward them, had simply consumed the man 
like fire. He was an active member of the 
Cuban Junta, working for the cause fervidly, 
with more zeal than judgment; for he pos- 
sessed an accentuation of dominant Latin 
qualities. Carnegie had his own opinion of 
the man, which he shared in common with 
several other Americans who had tried to 
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help Aguiras to help himself. A perfervid 
excitement without practical channels, and 
an exaggerated sense of his own dignity and 
delicacy, had been two of the qualities against 
which they had contended in vain. Aguiras, 
of course, was desperately poor, and eked 
out his living by doing occasional water- 
colour sketches and etchings, not without 
talent. Every acquaintance of his had be- 
come the owner of one or more of these 
works of art. 

" So you found me out, my good Car- 
negie!" He laid his hand affectionately on 
the American's shoulder. " You see, I had 
to rest. My head began to reel with all I 
had been doing! " He spread his arms wide. 
" And you came up with little Peter? " He 
transferred his affectionate hand to Peter's 
shoulder and smiled on him. Peter stood 
stolid. Carnegie thought he had never seen 
a face better calculated to display emotion, 
yet more thoroughly in control, than this 
odd boy's. 

" Mr. Carnegie asked me to bring him," 
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he remarked, moving away from under the 
Cuban's hand. Aguiras patted Carnegie, 
laughing. 

" I can trust my friends," cried he en- 
thusiastically, " not to hamper me in my im- 
portant work. Peter, this " — he indicated 
Carnegie — " is the friend of years and patriot 
to the core! It is he that " 

"Pooh!" interrupted Carnegie uncom- 
fortably. "Nonsense! I want to speak to 
you on a matter for a moment," he con- 
tinued hurriedly, seeing that Aguiras had * 
spread his wings for flight. 

Aguiras sighed and smiled, and nodded 
an indulgent assent. 

" If our young friend would be so kind 
as to leave us for a moment " — and Carnegie 
glanced at the boy authoritatively, perhaps 
the more so as he was conscious the lad's eye 
showed an interest. Peter flushed angrily, 
wheeled about, and left the hut stiffly, with- 
out a backward glance. 

" Now you have vexed Peter! " com- 
plained Aguiras tenderly. 
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Carnegie gave a shrug. " I want to talk 
to you," he repeated, and looked about for 
a seat. 

The furniture of the hut consisted of some 
boxes, rough shelves, a pile of cut wood in 
one corner, in the other a cot with an army 
blanket folded neatly. Sunshine came in 
through the open door, the air was spicy 
with odours of the forest. The faint blue 
hills lay under their eyes. 

" You have not told me where you are 
staying," Aguiras began, offering a box to 
his guest and seating himself on another. 

Carnegie replied quietly: " I am visiting 
my cousin, the Princess Sarrazine." He had 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
to treat the interview, and this romantic pa- 
triot, was to handle them straight from the 
shoulder. Aguiras was more than his match 
in any tortuous course, but then Carnegie 
had the Anglo-Saxon strength in direct frank- 
ness. However, he had had no reason thus 
far to think the man dishonest. At the men- 
tion of the princess a blanket of reserve 
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seemed to shut down on Aguiras's face. He 
turned his eyes meditatively toward the hills, 
and stroked his chin. 

" Ah ! " said he. The monosyllable was 
courteous but final, like the sound of a key 
turned in the lock. 

" You did not expect to go away when 
I saw you last," continued Carnegie conver- 
sationally. " What brought you here? " 

" Business,'' said Aguiras laconically. 

" May I ask what business? " Carnegie 
leaned a little forward. 

Aguiras raised his head and returned the 
look, with a gesture. " No, my friend," he 
replied, with superb dignity, " you may not 
ask." 

A pause followed. Aguiras continued in 
a low voice, meditative, statuesque, as though 
he had suddenly draped himself in a Roman 
toga: " Where my work calls, I go. You re- 
member? * It is sweet and praiseworthy to 
die for the fatherland.' In this solitude, Car- 
negie, I have thought much on these things; 
they have taken new meaning for me." He 
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made a gesture which seemed to include and 
explain the scene of his meditations, then 
dropped the Roman for the Jacobin of 1793 
— fiery, dramatic. He drew himself up. " It 
is on the mountain slopes," he apostrophized, 
" that the spirit of liberty is bom. I always 
loved your English poets. Which one of 
them speaks of the ' mountain nymph sweet 
Liberty? ' Here, during the last few days, I 
seem to have met her face to face — to have re- 
learned my lesson from her. Why am I here? 
Sacrifice, toil, persecution for the spirit, the 
idea of patriotism." He paused, with a con- 
sciousness of effect belonging peculiarly to 
the Latin. 

Carnegie sat with his elbows on his knees, 
his eyes fixed upon the line of hills. When 
he spoke, his voice, by contrast, sounded 
drier, more matter-of-fact than was nat- 
ural. 

" Since you do not explain, I will come 
to the point," said he. " I chanced to over- 
see your midnight visit to my cousin's house." 
His voice dropped a note. " I should like 
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to have your explanation of this very curious 
proceeding." 

" Ah ! " repeated Aguiras, playing with his 
moustache. He had coloured faintly, but 
gave no other evidence of being startled. 
" The question is " — he broke the pause — 
*' can I trust you? " 

Carnegie smiled. " I am waiting for your 
explanation," said he, and watched Aguiras, 
who, after a moment of gravity and reflec- 
tion, came to an apparent decision, and turned 
toward him with that manner of generous 
dignity so attractive in him. His whole atti- 
tude made Carnegie appear bullying and sus- 
picious. 

" There is nothing whatever in this affair 
to alarm you, my friend," said he. " I had 
not meant to speak of it, but you deserve 
my confidence. A dear friend of mine is at 
present staying under the same roof with 
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you. 

"Jacoby?" 

"Yes; an ardent friend to Cuba Libre — 
and to me." 
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All this information was magnanimously 
advanced to Carnegie, who merely replied, 
" Well? " 

" M. Jacoby is very intimate," contin- 
ued Aguiras, with no abatement of frankness, 
" with your hostess, Madame la Princesse de 
Sarrazine. He knows that she is immensely, 
wealthy, without children or near relatives. 
What could be more natural than that Ja- 
coby, himself a patriot, should try to inter- 
est her, pecuniarily, in the cause?" 

" Jacoby trying to interest the princess 
in the cause!" Carnegie repeated incredu- 
lously. " I beg your pardon, but this ex- 
planation does not adequately account for 
your meeting him stealthily at night." 

" You forget I have delicacy!" cried Agui- 
ras with fire. " I do not ask money from a 
lady — I am Spanish. It is well for Jacoby, 
who is a French Jew; but for me — " His 
shoulders expressively finished the sentence. 

" Your meeting in secret was from mo- 
tives of delicacy? May I ask, then, why it 
did not take place somewhere else? " 
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" Jacoby, as a guest, could not choose his 
hours/' replied Aguiras instantly, with ad- 
mirable patience. 

Carnegie kept silence a moment. In any 
other case he would have dismissed the above 
story with contempt ; but in the case of Agui- 
ras his knowledge of the man led him to be- 
lieve that it might be just the sort of thing 
Aguiras might do. The disproportion, the 
impracticability of the idea, the love of mys- 
tery and passion for intrigue about trifles 
displayed in the story, were all familiar char- 
acteristics which, in his opinion, Aguiras was 
more likely to be guided by than to invent. 
The inadequacy of motive in the explanation 
meant little; Aguiras was very likely to be 
led by just such inadequate or imaginary mo- 
tives. 

" You say Jacoby is a friend of yours? " 
he asked at length. 

Aguiras nodded, and some knowledge of 
his enthusiasms caused Carnegie to inquire 
further. 

" How long have you known him? " 
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'' Since April." 

" Do you mind telling me when and 
where? " 

" He had arrived from Paris," said the 
other carelessly, " and appeared at our meet- 
ings. I saw at once he was the friend of 
liberty!" 

Very little further inquiry served to show 
Carnegie that Aguiras really knew next to 
nothing of " the friend of liberty." As a re- 
sult, vague thoughts and suspicions con- 
cerning Jacoby began to make him the promi- 
nent figure in Carnegie's mind, and the im- 
portance of Aguiras in the matter dwindled. 
Not that he was by any means satisfied with 
the explanation, although the frank compli- 
ance in oflfering it had shaken his suspicions. 
The talk drifted oflf into minor topics, giv- 
ing Aguiras some opportunities for rhetoric; 
and then Carnegie broke it oflf and rose to 
go. He looked Aguiras significantly in the 
eye. 

" I shall want to see you again," said he. 
"And — may I add a word of warning? I 
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am apt to be hasty with my pistol when I 
am sleepy and the night is dark." 

Aguiras became stiff and stately. " Of 
course I should not venture to intrude in a » 
house where you were staying/' he said, as 
if offended; " nor have I deserved the rebuke 
at your hands, Carnegie! " 

" All right; when am I to see you? " 

" I will send Peter," said Aguiras. " Do 
me the favour to keep my visit here a secret. 
You see, I am resting,'' 

" I understand." Carnegie's smile was 
momentary. The two shook hands with 
a fair amount of cordiality, and then the 
American came out of the hut. To his 
surprise, the boy Peter Brent stood waiting for 
him. 

" ril show you the way down," he said 
briefly, and without further words preceded 
Carnegie in the path as before. When they 
were out of sight of The Lodges the boy 
paused to let Carnegie come up abreast of 
him, and showed an inclination to talk. 

'* Isn't he wonderful? " he began, with a 
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backward toss of his brown head to indicate 
that he meant Aguiras. 

"What do you mean?" said Carnegie, 
amused. 

" I said ' wonderful.' So brave — and gen- 
tle! So self-sacrificing, and such a patriot! 
When one thinks what he has undergone — 
what he has done for the cause! " The lad's 
face kindled, showing the influence at work 
so plainly that Carnegie was aroused. He 
already felt an interest in this unusually vivid 
personality. 

Don't you think so?" Peter repeated. 
Certainly his family has been very badly 
treated," Carnegie answered. 

" Then you don^t think he has done much 
for his country? " cried the boy, exasperated. 

Carnegie looked at him and smiled. 
" You are very fiery, my young friend. I'm 
afraid my opinions will seem colourless to 
you after his eloquence." 

" I suppose you're practical," said the boy, 
with infinite scorn. " Well? " he added, as 
Carnegie kept silence. 
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" Do you still wish to hear my opinion 
after that verdict? *' Carnegie said quietly. 
" If you do, then I will say that Aguiras 
is too visionary to accomplish much. He 
talks well and — a great deal. Has he told 
you ' the story of his life? ' " He had to re- 
peat this question. 

" He has told me of his work and his 
wrongs," Peter said finally, looking away. 

" Well," said Carnegie good-naturedly, 
" don't let him borrow your money for the 
cause if you happen to have any to lend. 
His intentions are good, but he knows noth- 
ing of the management of money." 

The boy's face flamed at this. " Too bad 
of Aguiras!" thought Carnegie indignantly. 

" You mustn't mind what I said, nor 
misinterpret it," he went on aloud; " I've 
known him, perhaps, longer than you have. 
I like him, too. But it's like throwing it 
away to give him money for the cause; one 
can see that to look at him." 

" I think you're — hard," said the boy 
stubbornly, but the red had faded from his 
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brown cheek. " I suppose I see what you 
mean," he added reluctantly. " Senor Agui- 
ras does live in the clouds a little. That is 
what makes him such a relief — after you 
Americans! *' 

"Hello! Aren't you one?" cried Car- 
negie. 

" No, I'm not," said the boy shortly, and 
strode on faster. 

Carnegie asked him one or two questions 
about himself. 

" Do you and your sister live alone up 
there? You seem pretty young for that."- 

The boy nodded. 

" You are orphans, then? " 

" My mother died when I was a baby." 

" Poor children! How much older is your 
sister? " 

" Two years older." Some thought made 
the boy flush, and he added hurriedly, " We 
get along very well." 

Carnegie turned upon him a look of sym- 
pathetic kindliness, which wonderfully lighted 

up his face. " I wish you would adopt me 
7 
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as a big brother," he said, half laughing; 
" I'm alone in the world, too. It would give 
me the privilege of scolding you for throw- 
ing away your money on a dreamer like Juan 
Aguiras." 

** Don't talk of it!" the lad cried, as if 
involuntarily. " You mean kindly, but — you 
don't understand!" His dark eyes, which 
he raised to his companion, bore in their 
depths an embarrassment and trouble which 
led Carnegie to change the subject. But the 
ice between them had nevertheless been thor- 
oughly broken, and Peter showed no aver- 
sion to continuing the conversation when it 
turned to books and pictures. Carnegie 
found him, for his years, extremely intelli- 
gent and well-read. He had a dash of im- 
periousness and youthful cynicism, which con- 
trasted oddly with his high spirit and naivete. 
It was as if life had forced certain develop- 
ments in him out of proportion to the rest. 
They talked and laughed readily together 
down the mountain side. Carnegie would 
have liked to have asked Peter's nationality. 
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as he spoke familiarly of Paris; yet his vivac- 
ity was not French vivacity. However, he 
forebore, wishing to set the boy at ease, and 
they kept on art and kindred topics till the 
log bridge came in sight below, spanning the 
two streams. 

"Good-bye, and thank you!" Carnegie 
said, shaking hands. " Won't you come and 
see me? It's not far to the Chateau Gui." 

*' I don't know," said the boy rather 
brusquely, and hastily turned to mount the 
path again. Some distance up he paused and 
waved his cap in farewell to Carnegie, who 
waved his in return, for their voices could 
not have been heard above the noise of the 
torrent. 

It was four o'clock when Carnegie finally 
got back to his tethered rowboat. He had 
found the fishing tackle in the bushes, and 
was ashamed of his empty basket. The row 
homeward seemed long, and he was fairly 
weary by the time he landed and made his 
way across the lawn to the house. He meant 
to seek his room to rest and dress, but this 
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was not destined to happen. As he crossed 
the hall the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and the princess beckoned him in excitedly. 
To his concern, there were traces of tears on 
her cheeks. She shut the door carefully after 
him, and then stood leaning up against it. 

" Oh, Hugh! " she whispered, putting out 
a hand to him, "the pearl is gone! What 
shall I do?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 

" The pearl is gone! " repeated Carnegie 
mechanically. 

" Yes, gone ! Disappeared ! Yet it hasn't 
been stolen — it hastCt! " and she wrung her 
hands at him. Carnegie set his fishing tackle 
and basket on the floor, drew up a chair, and 
sat down somewhat stiffly thereon. He laid 
his head back and folded his hands; his face 
was contemplative. 

Where's Jacoby? " was his first question. 
Upstairs, packing. He has received a 
telegram and must go by the mail boat this 
evening." 

" This evening? Isn't that rather sud- 
den? " 

" He has been expecting some such sum- 
mons. I'm glad, for I don't want him to 
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know, Hugh! " said the princess, with eager- 
ness. 

"It's rather sudden!" was all Carnegie 
replied, and she made an impatient move- 
ment. 

" What does it matter? Don't you un- 
derstand that the pearl — my pearl — ^has 
gone? " 

" No, it hasn't! " He spoke firmly, sitting 
upright. 

" What do you mean? " 

" I mean it has not gone yet. Claudia, 
don't you see? It will go this evening, with 
Jacoby! This hurried departure — ^pooh! It's 
as plain as A B C that he has stolen it, of 



course." 



He was so certain he was right, that all 
his speech implied and comprehended was not 
fully brought home to him. But, to his as- 
tonishment, the princess was neither horri- 
fied nor distressed; she laughed. 

"Oh, no, Hugh!" said she. "You are 
quite mistaken, I am certain!" Her tone 
was light and assured. 
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" But how do you know? " cried Car- 
negie, indignant at this denial. 

" Because I do know; that's all! " 

"You have been with Jacoby every in- 
stant of the time? " 

" It's not that— only that it's impossible. 
I assure you that is not the explanation; we 
must look for another." 

" But, Claudia, nothing is impossible tp 
a man who needs money! " 

She continued to repeat that it was im- 
possible, in her inflexible way, with impa- 
tience, as if anxious to pass on to other spec- 
ulations. 

" Let me go up and see him! " Carnegie 
cut her short by rising. " I'm not satisfied, 
though you seem to be. I'll take all the re- 
sponsibility." He made a step toward the 
door, but she sprang up and caught him by 
the arm. 

" No, no, no, Hugh ! You don't under- 
stand! " The colour left her cheeks and lips. 
" I do not want M. Jacoby to know the pearl 
is lost — ^particularly!" 
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" But why on earth " 

" I couldn't stand the scene — ^it would be 
horrible! No, not that! You must promise 
nie, Hugh. He must not know, under any 
circumstances!" She spoke incoherently; her 
eyes, looking into his, were dark with a sort 
of terror, and the soft, weak hands clung to 
him tenaciously. Carnegie sat down, begin- 
ning to undergo a curious nightmare sensa- 
tion of perplexity. 

" Besides, you have not heard how it hap- 
pened! " she continued, and he replied: 

" That is true; tell me," in his ordinary 
quiet voice. All during her story she kept 
darting little terrified glances at him, as if 
he might run away before she could prevent. 

" You saw that I wore my pearl last 
night," she began. "When I went to bed 
I locked it up as usual. I keep my pearls 
(I left my other jewels in Paris) in an inland 
cabinet which stands in my bedroom. The 
cash box in which I kept them in the Rue 
Cambon — ^you remember? — was so badly 
bent in the journey that it could not be 
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iised. So since I landed IVe been keep- 
ing the pierced pearl in one of those little 
pink cardboard boxes, you know, from 
Maillard's — that have * Chocolat Instantane ' 
on the lid. YouVe seen them? They, pull 
out, and are divided into two compart- 
ments, about so big " — she measured with 
her finger. *'I used to keep the pearl in one 
part, wrapped in cotton wool. I thought it 
a particularly good idea — ^no one would ever 
suspect what was inside! Jewel cases are al- 
ways so tempting! Well — ** She paused and 
glanced at Carnegie, who was trying to hear 
with patience this tale of a pearl in a bon- 
bon box. 

" I know it was there this morning early, 
for I opened the cabinet to get out a certain 
pair of sleeve links. The cabinet is full of 
small boxes, and I had to pull all these out 
to get what I wanted. I was in a hurry, so 
I just gathered up as many boxes as my 
two hands could hold, and set them on a 
table nearby while I rummaged. When I 
found the links, I tumbled all the boxes 
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back into the cabinet pellmell, and turned 
the key on them. I saw the pink box when 
I first opened the door, and I know it was 
not among those I took out. They were 
full of trash; my few handsome pieces were 
untouched at the back of the cabinet. Now, 
Hugh, nobody knows, not even Varinka, 
that I kept the pearl in that little pink box. 

" I locked the door — I heard it click, so 
you needn't look scornful — leaving several 
unimportant boxes, some empty, some full, 
on the table. And when, after breakfast, I 
unlocked the cabinet again to put these away, 
I could not find the pink box anywhere." 

Carnegie's feelings during this narrative 
are better imagined than described. Po- 
liteness bade him suppress them and lend her 
his aid; so he made no comment. Rising, 
he asked to be shown the cabinet, and she 
took him upstairs at once. He found every- 
thing as she had described it. The cabinet 
was a tall, harrow aflfair, handsomely inlaid, 
and consisting of a central compartment on 
four slender, carved legs. It was well made, 
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and reinforced with bands of pierced metal. 
Carnegie encountered no difficulty in lock- 
ing and unlocking it, which he did several 
times. Inside it was lined with satinwood, 
and piled with small jewellery boxes. Need- 
less to say, the pearl was in none of these. 
Carnegie made the princess search the room, 
every box and drawer, lest she should have 
absent-mindedly put it elsewhere; but al- 
though she obeyed him he could not shake 
her from the belief that she had seen it when 
she first opened the cabinet. The search 
over, they passed together into the adjoin- 
ing boudoir. 

Carnegie began to pace the room, his 
hands behind his back, while the princess, her 
face quite pale, sank into a chair. 

" Now let me ask you a few questions." 
His voice was authoritative, and she kept 
throwing him scared side glances. " You 
had no difficulty in opening the cabinet the 
second time? " he asked her first. 

" None whatever; it opened as usual." 

" Where was the key meanwhile? " 
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" On the ring in my key box." 

"Was the key box locked?" 

" I don't know; I think so — ^yes, Fm sure 
it was! Here is the key of it on my chate- 
laine." 

" You could not swear it was locked? " 

She hesitated, and then replied firmly: 
" No; I am certain, but I could not swear." 

" How long were you gone? " 

" An hour and a half at least." 

" Where was Varinka during your ab- 
sence? In this boudoir? " 

" No ; at her breakfast. It could not have 
been Varinka; she did not know where I 
kept it." 

" She might have known, nevertheless. 
Where was Miss Vesey at the time? " 

" Oh, poor Miss Vesey! She was in bed 
with a headache." 

" Alone? " 

" No. The chambermaid was with her all 
the morning." 

" This was about ten o'clock? " 
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I left the room about ten." 
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Was Jacoby downstairs when you ap- 
peared? " 

" He came down about half an hour later." 

" Ah! about half an hour. Now, do you 
chance to remember if the window was 
open ? " 

The princess started. " I think it was! " 
said she, in a mortified voice. " That is, the 
one over the piazza may have been." 

" And you are certain you did not take 
out the box with the pearl? " 

" Absolutely certain. I slipped several 
from under it, leaving it inside the cabinet." 
Was the door of your room unlocked? " 
Only one was, the bathroom door, and 
that was closed. The others were locked. 
The rooms were shut up." 

" The window was open! " Carnegie's in- 
flection was ironical. " Well, well, Claudia, 
I must say you could not have made it much 
easier for a thief. It becomes a question of 
choice between methods of burglary, on my 
word!" 

She bit her lip, but made no reply. 
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" I Still think," said Carnegie, facing her 
in his walk, " that the affair points to Jacoby. 
Of course, it could be any one of the serv- 
ants from Varinka to Bolislas, but they are 
hardly in a position on this peninsula to dis- 
pose of it readily, although the whole job was 
disgracefully easy. Your absence from the 
room gave the thief ample time to pick and 
choose, but I am inclined to believe that a 
servant would ignorantly take other things 
as well. But our friend Jacoby would know 
that the pearl was enough. I am also tempt- 
ed to believe, from the fact the cabinet shows 
no sign of disturbance, that you are mistaken 
— that you left the box outside yourself. In 
that case our friend profited by your care- 
lessness. For all you know he may have 
been on the lookout for it.*' 

" I am absolutely convinced that you are 
wrong " — Claudia rose with dignity — " and I 
forbid you to mention the loss of it to him." 
Her eyes were bright and restless, and she 
made a gesture of helplessness and finality 
which suddenly brought into his mind the 
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scene he had witnessed, in this very room, 
two nights back. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to refer to it, and Jacoby's further 
proceeding on that same night. 

" I wish to tell you something further — " 
he began. 

"I refuse! I will not hear anything!" 
she broke out, moving away. 

" Claudia,*' said Carnegie gravely, " if you 
are attempting to shield this man from some 
motive, you are wrong; moreover, you will 
fail." 

" I am not. And I tell you, Hugh, it is 
because I knowJ^ It was impossible to ig- 
nore the serious conviction of her voice. 

Carnegie gave himself an angry shake. 
" Well, the loss is yours," said he, taking 
refuge in irony; " and as it is so trifling why 
bother? I'll go and dress." 

She bit her handkerchief savagely into 
strips. " How can you, Hugh? " she cried, 
in a smothered voice. " Don't yoii see I'm 
half mad? " Sobs rose piteously in her 
throat. 
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" What do you want me to do, Claudia? " 
he asked more kindly, but not otherwise 
affected. " I will do anything you wish. A 
telegram can be sent to Boston for a detec- 
tive to search the servants' things." She 
shook her head vehemently at this sugges- 
tion. 

" Then what do you suggest? " He tried 
to speak mildly. 

Claudia dried her eyes and sat up, facing 
him. Her doll-like face was haggard, and 
moved him to pity. She interlaced her fin- 
gers nervously while she spoke. 

"You can do anything, Hugh; anything 
you like — anything, I say, except let it be 
known the pearl is lost! Bad as this is, 
that would be worse! I dare say you don't 
understand how I feel " 






No, I don't,*' he interjected frankly. 

But I can't let the servants know I sus- 
pect them till there is further proof. I can't 
have a hue and cry — you don't dream. It 
isn't that I can afford the loss, as I paid — " 
She strove for coherence and ended more 
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quietly. " You are so clever! Surely there's 
a way to get it quietly without any one 
knowing? " 

" Claudia, you must see that the only way 
to recover such a thing is to give the loss 
publicity. In such a place as this — " he was 
protesting, but she cut him short obstinately: 

"I can't help that!" 

" You handicap me fearfully," he went 
on; " and, frankly, I tell you, that if you 
persist in letting Jacoby go your chance 
goes too." 

" I don't care! It was not he! " she cried 
hysterically, and Carnegie saw that remon- 
strance was useless. 

" Well, I'll go think it over," he said re- 
signedly, and so got out of the room. 

He wondered if the loss had really un- 
hinged her. The utter unreasonableness of 
her conduct provoked him beyond words. 
His own thought on the matter was definite. 
Aguiras, perhaps, was moving with Jacoby in 
the affair; but Jacoby he felt certain had 
been the thief. And Claudia's command for- 
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bade him to make use of his own evidence! 
He uttered a malediction on her carelessness. 
The open window, the gem worth thousands, 
in a pink cardboard chocolate box! Could 
folly do more, he thought, incredulous with 
scorn. 

As for helping her, he saw no way. There 
was still a chance, to be sure, that a servant 
had stolen it, and if so a day or two n-iust 
pass before it was conveyed safely from the 
house. He might institute a sort of watch, 
and also examine the mail bag, in neither of 
which proceedings he felt the slightest con- 
fidence. 

Meanwhile, he took occasion to look care- 
fully after his own belongings. He would 
not run any risks with the drawings and re- 
ports which he was merely waiting to clas- 
sify before sending to Washington. Some 
of the plans were most valuable and impor- 
tant. He had placed them heretofore in a 
locked drawer; he now removed them to the 
bottom of his trunk. He came across his re- 
volver in its case and loaded it. Further 
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proof might be forthcoming of the complic- 
ity of Aguiras; in any case the Chateau Gui 
was lonely. If Claudia had not worn the 
pearl last night, how simple the matter would 
have been, and how much more significant 
the midnight meeting of the two men! As 
things were, it was still significant enough 
for Carnegie to make up his mind that he 
must see Aguiras again shortly. " No ro- 
mance this time! " he thought, with a grim 
smile. Until then, hampered by Claudia's 
command, he could only watch and wait. 

At dinner M. Jacoby was profuse in re- 
grets. Closely as Carnegie watched the man, 
he could see no trace of nervousness or un- 
easiness. Jacoby ate an excellent dinner and 
chatted agreeably with his hostess, who had 
largely recovered her self-command. 

" Ah, it is hard to leave the Chateau 
Gui!" he said several times. 

" Where are you bound next? " Carnegie 
asked him, as they stood together on the 
piazza waiting for Jacoby's bags to be 
brought down. 
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" My business takes me to Halifax. You 
remain here — yes? " 

"For a time, at least," answered Carnegie; 
mentally ejaculating, " Canada, of course! 
Claudia is a fool ! " 

" Until your work is finished," said Ja- 
coby sympathetically; " and it is a great work 
you Americans are doing. I await your tri- 
umph at Santiago! " 

" It is coming, I think," said Carnegie, 
and as Bolislas appeared with the bags the 
American shook hands with " the friend of 
liberty." 

" We shall meet again before long. Au 
revoir! " said M. Jacoby, and halfway down 
the path turned and waved his cap to them. 

" There goes your pearl," Carnegie could 
not forbear to say to Claudia. 

" Oh, hush! " cried she nervously; " some 
one might hear! " 

For some time they stood watching the 
white sail move across the bay, shining in 
the afterglow, and vanish round the point. 
His evident fatigue gave Carnegie an excuse 
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to retire early, and the princess did not seem 
to object. 

Carnegie had not forgotten to get hold 
of the mail bag and examine its contents 
while Jacoby was preparing to depart. Need- 
less to say, it contained nothing suspicious; 
a like examination took place each night for 
a week without producing the slightest result. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BETWEEN THE ACTS. 

t 

The departure of Jacoby had certain ad- 
vantages, from Carnegie's point of view. Be- 
sides the tete-h-tete with his hostess, which was 
usually agreeable enough, it gave him the 
chance and excuse to work. He withdrew 
for this purpose early each evening, always 
to find his table drawn out, the lamp set 
forth, the inkstand filled. Indeed, the atten- 
tion that was paid to his wants in the Cha- 
teau Gui was flattery in itself, giving him 
the guest's privileges with the liberties of a 
host. 

In this manner the first week of July, di- 
versified by so many national events, passed 
quietly for Carnegie. The princess and he 
went out together in the Sefiorita, talked to- 
gether, and played chess on foggy evenings. 
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She was very companionable and affectionate 
to him these days, and needless to say they 
did not revert often to the subject of the 
stolen pearl. Carnegie was convinced that 
its loss was Claudia's own fault, and he there- 
fore kept silence on the subject. It was 
often overshadowed in his mind by the im- 
portance of military and naval operations as 
set forth in the vivid record of the news- 
papers. He would read columns of war 
news aloud to Claudia, exulting in the dash, 
the heroism of various figures, and she 
would listen courteously, indulgently. 

He was much more interested in these 
readings than in his daily investigation of the 
mail bag, which brought him no clew. The 
occasional servant's letter, which he hated to 
open and read, was of the most harmless and 
illiterate description. The whole business 
struck him as farcical and filled him with im- 
patience. Nevertheless, he noted that Clau- 
dia wrote almost daily to Jacoby, and this 
fact tended to confirm his opinion that there 
was something of a sentimental nature be- 
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tween them. Once he went so far as to hint 
of this to her. 

"Jacoby and I? You must be crazy, 
Hugh!" Her stare of blank amazement 
was followed by a withdrawing, haughty 
glance. " Really, the unsuitability of such 
an idea *' 

"Don't annihilate me!" Carnegie said 
cheerfully. " After all, you ask him to your 
house, and you write to him " 

" That is true, but it does not alter the 
fact that in any position I should never even 
consider such an absurd — " She finished her 
sentence, which had been uttered in her most 
monotonously icy tones, with an expressive 
gesture. 

" I don't see it," said he, and could not 
forbear to add: "after all, you have trusted 
him with your most valuable possession, so 
why " 

" Nothing of the kind ! That was wholly 
a mistake of yours!" said she swiftly, and 
changed the subject to himself. 

Carnegie was not so dull as to fail seeing 
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the warmth and sympathy she brought to 
bear upon this. She often talked of his work 
in terms which made him regretful of his 
own reserve and withdrawal, and yet never 
the more inclined to break through them. 
He was not in the very least in love with 
Claudia Sarrazine, nor had he sufficient re- 
spect for her character to give her the un- 
restrained confidence she demanded. Her 
recurring complaint, " You are so cold, 
Hugh; you might tell me more! " had jus- 
tice in it, and often its significance made him 
uncomfortable. At times he was tempted 
to cut short his visit, but again was checked 
by his sense of kinship and chivalry, the sight 
of her dependence on him, and the remem- 
brance of the business of the pearl. 

Every now and then he refreshed himself 
by a solitary walk or row, during which he 
thought much. Hoping that Claudia would 
come to her senses and give him freedom to 
deal with the theft as he wished, Carnegie 
had delayed to see Aguiras until the inter- 
view should be unhampered by Claudia's 
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restrictions. But thus far she had shown no 
such intention, and he was beginning to grow 
restless under the forced inaction. 

One afternoon his oars brought him with- 
in the reach of voices, and he came upon 
Peter Brent and his sister sketching in a 
nook by the shore. At sight of them Car- 
negie, pleased, beached the boat and came 
up to the pair. The girl, a pretty, fair-haired 
creature, glanced up in surprise as he ad- 
dressed Peter by name. 

" How are you? " said the boy, extend- 
ing his slim, brown hand. " Dora, this is 
Mr. Carnegie." 

Dora Brent blushed a little at the intro- 
duction. She looked no older than her 
brother, and, like him, was slender and tall, 
though her face and expression were mark- 
edly different. Although very pretty, blonde, 
and soft-looking, she had none of Peter's in- 
telligence or fire. She was more finished in 
manner, demure, and sweet; she let Peter do 
most of the talking. The difference between 
their sketches was much the same as that 
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between their personalities, or so it struck 
Carnegie's eye. The girl's work was deli- 
cate, highly finished, characterless; the boy's 
bold, vigorous, individual, with a firmness of 
handling and colour which took the fancy. 
An open sketchbook showed other draw- 
ings — ^all talented, and one or two display- 
ing great spirit. 

" Have you studied long? " Carnegie 
asked the young artist respectfully. 

" Some years," replied Peter, busy at 
work. He wore a tam-o'-shanter on his 
rough, brown hair; and as he sat, straight- 
backed and slim, with one knee cocked over 
the other, he was a picturesque figure. 

" How are you enjoying your visit? " he 
asked Carnegie, nodding in the direction of 
the Chateau Gui. 

" Very much," Carnegie replied, from the 
rock where he had seated himself. 

" We saw the princess the other day," 
said Dora, " and thought her beautiful." 

"/ didn't," Peter hastened to say, with 
a curl of the lip. 
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" Peter is a woman hater! '* 

" He has begun early! " remarked Car- 
negie, smiling. 

" I hate that sort of doll-faced woman," 
Peter vouchsafed, dabbing fiercely at his fore- 
ground; "with a pulled-in waist, and mauve- 
coloured stockings from the Palais Royal!" 

"Peter!" Dora shot her brother a 
shocked glance, and Carnegie raised his eye- 
brows. There was something acrid and un- 
boylike in the speech which he did not like 
to hear, and he maintained a significant 
silence. 

" You are horrified, too? " asked Peter, 
who had evidently expected him to speak. 
You think my criticism harsh?" 

"Well, you see," said Carnegie quietly, 
you were speaking of my hostess." 

" Ah, vrai! " said the boy, flushing; then 
he added frankly: " You are right. It was in 
bad taste — between gentlemen." 

" Peter, you are too bad ! " cried Dora, 
but Carnegie failed to see anything blame- 
worthy in the remark. 
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" Aren't you ever coming to see me? " 
he asked the boy; but Peter shook his head. 

" Not unless Senor Aguiras sends me with 
a message. We're savages — Dora and I — ^we 
don't pay calls." 

By the way, where is Aguiras? " 
Still at The Lodges," Dora replied. A 
sort of perplexity had come into Peter's mo- 
bile face at mention of the name. After a 
moment or two he laid down his palette and 
turned to Carnegie. " There's an awfully 
good bit just beyond here," said he, jumping 
up; " wouldn't you like to see it? " 

Carnegie assented gladly, and the two set 
off together, leaving Dora still at work. 
Peter was rather silent until they were out 
of sight. He piloted Carnegie through the 
underbrush to a little eminence, where there 
was a natural lookout. The view was charm- 
ing, and Carnegie sat for a time looking at 
it. Then he turned to his companion, and 
saw that the lad's eyes were fixed upon his 
face, studying it. 

" Going to paint me? " he asked, smiling. 
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" I want to ask you something," Peter 
said, shifting his position and speaking ear- 
nestly. " You remember what you told me 
the other day about Aguiras? " 

" Very well." Carnegie became serious 
and attentive. " It hasn't troubled you, I 
hope? " 

" I was angry," Peter allowed, " but Tve 
heard since all you have done for him — and 
others " 

" I hope you've no exaggerated idea of 
the very trifling " 

" Let me speak, please! I've heard 
enough to show me that you have been his 
friend — that you know him. And I wanted 
to ask your advice." He had been looking 
seaward a little dreamily during these words, 
as though listening to an undercurrent of his 
own thoughts, but now he turned his eyes 
to Carnegie's with perfect, simple directness. 
His voice was gentler, older. 

" Dora and I can't afford to help him 
any more — if there is any mistake. We're 
poor, you see. But. I like him — he seems a 
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fine man to me. You believe he is honour- 
able, don't you, and worthy of trust? Being 
visionary and unpractical doesn't matter to 
me so long as that is all right!" There 
was a wistfulness in the voice that was very 
young. Carnegie did not immediately an- 
swer. 

" Personally I hate," he said at length 
slowly, " by any word of mine, to destroy 
your faith in any one or your enthusiasm for 
any good cause; but in this case — Look 
here, Peter, you are right in not wishing to 
keep this faith and enthusiasm unless they 
are well founded. That is one of the main 
diflferences between the great man and the 
visionary, as I see it. I have known Agui- 
ras for a long time, though that makes it no 
easier to answer your question." 

" He told me something that made me 
doubt," said the boy, " and I hated myself 
for the doubt." 

" Of course you did ! " Carnegie's sympa- 
thetic tone brought a new flash of confidence 
into the boy's face. " But, Peter, the truth 
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is that Aguiras's reputation in regard to 
money matters is not of the best. There is 
an unpracticableness which is dishonourable; 
for we can not be careless of other people's 
money. Aguiras talks a great deal about 
honour and delicacy, but he has nevertheless 
estranged many staunch friends by his lack 
of comprehension in regard to business obli- 
gations. I believe him to be a patriot, but 
do you know the saying that ' patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel '? " 

" It is a shallow saying! " cried Peter, with 
spirit. 

" Perhaps; but it is kept true by just such 
men as Aguiras. This patriotism talk is his 
refuge and strength. He honestly believes 
in it, it absorbs him, and causes others to 
overlook and condone his weaknesses. Do 
I make myself clear, I wonder? To say he 
is honest or dishonest is to draw a hard-and- 
fast line which would be inaccurate. Isn't 
it better to say that he is an excitable, ill- 
educated Spaniard, with no business head, 
and with but one idea in life? " 
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Peter had listened thoughtfully. " I see/' 
he said. 

"Just at this moment," continued Car- 
negie, " I have a particular reason to make 
me doubt Aguiras. I can't tell you," he 
added, as Peter looked up startled. 

"Then, for me, Mr. Carnegie " 

" For you — for any young fellow start- 
ing life — I think him an unsafe companion. 
Not that he is bad, but his influence would 
not tend in a good direction. You see, I'm 

plain with you " 

Oh, that's right," said the boy, nodding. 

And I am no enemy of his " 

I know that ! " 
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" But I am your friend as well, and you 
seem to be singularly alone for one so young. 
Don't let his talk carry you to the clouds. 
The work is so different from his fiery fan- 
cies! If only he had robust virtue or firm 
principles, instead of fantastic ideas! But 
there, I've said enough to let you see the 
truth." 

The boy gave a quick nod of comprehen- 
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sion for reply, and both were silent. The 
talk had given birth to an intimacy which 
made the pause possible, without any con- 
straint arising therefrom. 

" How old are you? " Carnegie asked. 

"Sixteen," Peter mumbled, looking down. 

" I was alone at sixteen too. Is there 
anything else? " 

" I am thinking it over," said Peter slow- 
ly. " I am placed this way: I might help, 
really help, Seiior Aguiras (who has been very 
kind to me, remember), and his cause too, 
only it would be at the expense of some one 
else. I can not make up my mind which it 
is right to do! If I could trust him wholly 
that would determine me, for then the greater 
good would be done; but as it is — " He 
broke off, biting his under lip. 

" It is always hard to decide which does 
the greater good," said Carnegie gently, 
" and at times impossible. Isn't it better 
to do the thing we feel to be simply honest? 
I would think a long time before I aided 
Aguiras or his plans at the expense of any 
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Other, even though they seem so much more 
important. It all comes down to the mere 
justice of it. I'm sure you will do what is 
right." 

" Then you wouldn't help him unless you 
were sure?*' Peter persisted. 

" Until absolute knowledge of both sides 
made me sure. And then, knowing Aguiras, 
I would still not be sure. Do you see? Shall 
we go back to your sister? " 

They strolled back, and Carnegie kept 
his hand on the boy's shoulder. The con- 
versation had pleased the elder man, and he 
said so. 

" I am glad you felt able to talk to me, 
my boy." 

" You're kind," said Peter, without look- 
ing up. He added, with a sudden vehemence 
of voice and manner: "And when so few have 
been kind — and one needs it — it means — a 
great deal! " The intensity of this speech, im- 
parting so much to the words, caused Car- 
negie to look down on the lad with that im- 
pulse of kindliness which so often guided him 
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in life. There was no chance for further dis- 
cussion, as by this time they had reached 
Dora's side, and Carnegie found that he must 
return home. He bade them both good-bye 
and suggested coming the next day to see 
the sketches finished. As he pulled away he 
heard Dora say, "Oh, Peter! Peter!" re- 
proachfully. 

" She evidently keeps the boy in order," 
was his thought; "yet I wager he has ten 
times the character." In which supposition 
he was entirely correct. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A LETTER IS POSTED. 

He saw Peter the succeeding day, and on 
each day following during a week of deli- 
cious weather. The southwest winds had 
given place to northwest for a time, which 
sent days wonderfully blue and nights when 
the aurora borealis melted and shifted over 
the mountain tops. After the perceptible 
strain and uneasiness of Claudia's society Car- 
negie felt Peter's company as a relief. The 
boy was wild and shy, and no inducement 
could bring him nearer the Chateau Gui than 
the other side of the isthmus. Here he would 
sit and sketch, or lie idly buried in bay bushes 
and sweet fern, until Carnegie appeared. 
Once or twice Dora accompanied him, but 
not oftener. Although more sophisticated, 

she was shy in her way also, and moreover 
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it was a fair walk from The Lodges to the 
shore. Later on, Carnegie came to look 
back upon this quiet interlude as something 
vague and dreamlike, in which nothing was 
very clear save the figures of Peter and the 
princess, while day followed day of lovely sea 
and sky and bracing wind. 

Undoubtedly his tete-a-tete with Claudia 
had lately grown more personal in charac- 
ter, as she had grown more intimate and 
clinging. The hours spent in the open air 
with the boy became a pleasure. They were 
such a pair of babies to be doing for them- 
selves, and yet so independent and self-reli- 
ant in it all, he never knew whether more 
to pity or admire. He was constantly amused 
by Peter's droll frankness, his vehement likes 
and dislikes, his young, exultant freedom, his 
colour and vitality. They rarely mentioned 
Aguiras; Peter was more anxious to talk 
about Carnegie and himself, and he grew ex- 
pansive to his new friend. Occasionally he 
showed much older influences at work, traces 
of bitterness and hardship, even young as 
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he was, of disillusion. This Carnegie set 
down to the forcing circumstances of his life 
— a life likely to develop with undue rapidity 
this pair of orphans, who, with a very little 
money, lived and worked in a New York 
apartment. Very few questions served to 
show how strenuous and hard-working a life 
it was. 

" Dora's housekeeper, of course," ex- 
claimed Peter, " but she doesn't do anything 
but get breakfast. There's a very good little 
French place around the corner where we 
get our dinner table d'hote for forty cents. 
It's quiet, too — lots of the students go there." 

" But your luncheon? " asked Carnegie, 
unwontedly interested in these details. 

" Oh, we can get that at the League or 
near by. Sometimes we take it with us; but 
I like something hot myself. Did you ever 
try a can of soup heated over a gas jet? It's 
very good." 

Carnegie had tried that refreshment in 
his college days, and knew it was not to be 
despised. His manner during these revela- 
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tions was so perfectly sympathetic and mat- 
ter-of-course that it never once suggested 
the possibility that for him the day of such 
expedients had gone by. 

" I go home on most days at five, though 
sometimes later. If Fm the first, I make the 
tea, and set out the bread and butter and 
jam. Perhaps it may be dark and cold by 
the time Dora comes in; she often brings 
one of the girls in with her. And we sit and 
talk and have our tea together. It is very 
cosy.'* 

" And in the evenings, Peter? " 

" Oh, there are always drawings for Con- 
cours, and I've been very successful. Some- 
times I read." 

" You never go around with the other 
fellows? " Carnegie asked, and was relieved 
to hear him answer, " Haven't the time." 

"And there is no change from this pro- 
gramme? " Carnegie asked, after a pause. 

Peter shook his head. " Once in a while 
I go around to Mr. Glaenzer's," said he. 
I've made one or two compositions he has 
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used for stained glass. He says I have ideas. 
If I'd the time I could make some money in 
designs for metal work and fabrics; I know 
I could," he added thoughtfully, his chin on 
his hand. 

" You are too young, I think, to give 
up all education except art," Carnegie told 
him. " I know it would do your work good 
in the end if you could go through col- 
lege." Peter laughed and dissented, but Car- 
negie fancied the dissent was not quite gen- 
uine. 

" Some notion about taking care of Dora, 
I dare say," was his thought. " Was there 
ever such a youthful Don Quixote! I won- 
der " 

" What, Mr. Carnegie? " asked the boy, 
for Carnegie had involuntarily spoken the 
last two words aloud. 

" I was wondering how proud you were." 

Peter gave his head a toss. " Like the 
rest of my people," said he. " Will you row 
over there — ^where it's shady? " Carnegie 
took the oars obediently, and cast a whim- 
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sical look on the young figure stretched idly 
in the stern. 

" It strikes me Fm doing all the work! " 
he suggested. 

"That's all right!" Peter replied, with- 
out budging. " I'm an artist, and you're 
just an American!" 

"You insufferable young puppy!" cried 
Carnegie, half in jest, half in earnest; and the 
boy laughed outright. But in another mo- 
ment he was over-serious, and insisted with 
heat on taking the oars. 

" I ought to be thankful to row you 
about," he said. He was a strange little 
fellow. 

Meanwhile Carnegie's work was nearly 
completed; his collection of plans and reports 
was fully classified and annotated. Little re- 
mained but some indexing and copying be- 
fore the bundle was ready to be sent to Wash- 
ington. He looked carefully each day for 
evidence of prying or disturbance among his 
belongings, but found none. The mystery 
of the pierced pearl was now more than a 
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week old, and, owing to the princess's injunc- 
tion, no definite steps had been taken toward 
its recovery. Carnegie had kept watch on 
the mail bag, a futile business which enraged 
him; and he was inclined to think that the 
princess herself was doing detective duty. 

One evening, while locking his papers 
back into the trunk, his quick ear detected 
a rustle outside his door, and he opened 
it suddenly, to find the princess standing 
against it. Her eyes were dilated, and she 
held up a warning finger. A moment or two 
passed and nothing happened; he ventured 
to ask what she was doing. 

" I thought the housemaid had some- 
thing under her apron as if she wanted to 
hide it," she explained hurriedly. " Thanks, 
Hugh! Go back to your work!" 

Carnegie's interest in Peter, for that in- 
dividual absorbed his mind quite unusually, 
turned his mind away a good deal from the 
princess and her affairs. After all, if she could 
afford to let thousands go in this fashion it 
was her own affair, and she could not ex- 
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pect from him much interest or sympathy. 
Nothing exasperates a sensible man so much 
as such a piece of unreasonableness, and Clau- 
dia had lost a large part of her empire over 
Carnegie in consequence. It was as if that 
lack of understanding which used to be domi- 
nant between them had suddenly become ac- 
tive and tangible. When a man thinks of a 
woman with a shrug, and is obliged to force 
himself into an attitude of consideration, then 
her power is gone. It was undoubtedly true 
that Claudia's behaviour in the affair of the 
stolen pearl had checked him on the very 
threshold of that intimacy which she desired, 
and that now he did not even have a hand 
upon the doorbell. She was always an agree- 
able companion, and Carnegie read to her, 
played chess, took her out on the Sefiorita 
with great willingness; but if she showed a 
disposition toward confidences he usually 
had letters to write. 

Yet he was sorry for Claudia, for even 
to his eye the affair had left its mark upon 
her. She had lost colour and weight, her 
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eyes were restless, a sudden sound caused 
her to start nervously. The mere possibility 
that there was a thief in the house would 
have been enough thus to affect many wom- 
en, but Claudia had been always placid, in- 
different, stolid to the verge of insensibility. 
Now she clung to Carnegie in a sort of nerv- 
ous dependence which mere kindness would 
not let him repel. Yet when he suggested 
once more to send for a detective she posi- 
tively shuddered in revolt at the idea, and her 
eyes grew large. At times her manner was 
uneven, vibrating from great haughtiness to 
mere petulance; and she never ceased to ac- 
cuse him directly of coldness and want of 
confidence. " I am so interested in all you 
are doing, and you won't talk to me about 
it ! " was her plea. 

" It's too technical; it would bore you," 
was his patient excuse. And like as not 
she would veer round and agree with him. 

" Perhaps you are right. I dare say Fm 
not clever enough to understand. I wish I 
were! " she would say, not realizing that her 
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changeableness only served to confirm Car- 
negie's instinct to reticence. 

He began seriously to long for the end 
of his visit, but he was committed for a 
month, and still could not make up his mind 
that he ought to leave his cousin, under the 
circumstances. 

So this week, so uneventful to the casual 
eye, drew to a close; and the turn of affairs 
came with a change of weather. On the 
evening when a bank of gray clouds cov- 
ered the west in place of the usual sunset 
splendour Peter handed Carnegie a note from 
Aguiras, unsigned, running as follows: 

" I desire to see you at your earliest con- 
venience on a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance, which we talked upon in our last in- 
terview." 

The stately mystery of this epistle amused 
Carnegie highly, but Peter handed it to him 
with an air of intense seriousness. " He says 
it has to do with work," said the boy signifi- 
cantly. " How he trusts you! " 
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" I'll come in the morning," Carnegie re- 
plied, hiding a smile. 

Up to this moment he had rather avoided 
than sought Aguiras, hampered as he was in 
dealing with the Cuban. Though he had no 
further clew than the nocturnal visit to con- 
nect Aguiras with the loss of the pearl, yet 
he held to his opinion of conspiracy between 
Aguiras and Jacoby — a conspiracy with which 
also he was directly prevented from dealing. 
This note gave him an opportunity " to use 
my well-known eloquence!" he thought, as 
he cleaned his revolver. 

" I'm half inclined," he told himself, " to 
ignore Claudia's absurd prohibition alto- 
gether. Foolish woman! But, hang it! I 
can't, of course." 

While these ideas were running through 
his mind he was in his room, finishing some 
letters for the mail. His work was done, and 
he had just written that fact to his chief, tell- 
ing him it would be despatched to him in a 
day or two. Carnegie looked at the com- 
pleted pile with regret. " Claudia will never 
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leave me alone if I tell her it was done 
yesterday!" he reflected. Carnegie sealed 
and addressed the letter and took it down- 
stairs. He made his customary examination 
of the mail, found nothing suspicious, and, 
depositing his own letter in the bag, went in 
to dinner. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOME ASPECTS OF A PATRIOT. 

The day was gray and lowering as Car- 
negie set about this second interview. He 
had made no excuses to Claudia, for he ex- 
pected to return by the time she usually made 
her appearance downstairs. Tide and wind 
together delayed him in crossing the bay, 
and it took a bit of stiff rowing to get his 
boat safely turned in the eddy of the stream. 
Once ashore he made up for lost time, and 
mounted up the brookside against an aston- 
ishingly piercing raw wind, which roared 
through the windings of the gorge. Half 
an hour's walking brought him to the log 
bridge, and, crossing this, he soon espied 
two figures in the pathway. They were 
Aguiras and Peter Brent. As Carnegie 

climbed up and drew near the boy smiled him 
lo 139 
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a greeting, and strolled off into the woods 
in order to leave them undisturbed in their 
talk. 

Carnegie glanced expectantly at Aguiras, 
who had also merely nodded. The Cuban 
was leaning against a tree, his arms folded 
in his own statuesque fashion. His face 
showed an imperfectly controlled excitement, 
he was biting his lips, and his eyes were 
bloodshot. Involuntarily, knowing his hot 
and hasty temper, Carnegie's hand moved to 
his hip pocket and touched something cold 
there. He smiled. 

"Well, old man, what is it?" he began 
cheerfully. Aguiras glanced to right and left 
into the gray and green shadows of the wood, 
and, making a gesture for Carnegie to fol- 
low, he stepped aside a few paces till he came 
upon an open space, carpeted with pine nee- 
dles. Then he turned swiftly and fiercely on 
the American. 

" I have been deceived in that Jacoby! " 
he cried, his face working. 

Carnegie did not seem surprised. He 
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merely raised his eyebrows and leaned idly 
against a white birch trunk. 

" He has played me false; I doubt his 
friendship to liberty and the cause! " shouted 
Aguiras, working himself into a passion. " I 
hear he has left your Chateau Gui." 

" You heard truly. He left a week ago." 

" He has sent me no word, no word! No 
address! Nothing! " 

" What a pity! " murmured Carnegie po- 
litely. . 

" But I will revenge myself! Where is 
he?" 

" How should I know? " 

Aguiras checked his frantic pacing to and 
fro, to thrust his distorted face into his 
friend's. " You do not know? You were in 
the house when he departed. He must have 
told you. You do not know? I say you 
know something! " The tone was undisguis- 
edly threatening. All the suavity and dignity 
of his manner had given way to sinister anger. 
His eyes were within six inches of Carnegie's, 
who, with no change in his expression and 
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only a tightening of the smiling mouth, with- 
drew his left hand from his pocket and took 
hold of Aguiras's right with a movement that 
was perfectly quiet, almost deliberate. Car- 
negie drew the hand he held to his trousers 
pocket and pressed it hard upon the round, 
cold muzzle behind the cloth. 

" I wouldn't use that tone,'* he remarked, 
as he released the hand. 

"Forgive me, my true friend!" cried 
Aguiras, with a gesture of despair. He began 
to pace up and down again. " I am not my- 
self! I am puzzled, distracted, mad!*' And 
he wrung Carnegie impetuously by the hand 
and shed a few tears. The American, check- 
ing the Cuban's evident impulse to embrace 
him, waited till they were dried. 

" Suppose we go over this quietly," he 
suggested. " There is really no need for all 
this emotion. Let me see if I understand 
what has happened." 

"Ah, that Jacoby!" murmured Aguiras 
into his handkerchief. He sank into a sit- 
ting position at the roots of a tree. 
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" Please correct me if I am wrong," Car- 
negie proceeded. " You came here two 
weeks ago for two reasons: first (of course) 
for a rest in the mountains; second, because 
you had heard that the Princess Sarrazine 
was the present owner of that valuable jewel 
which had originally been the property of 
your own family.'* 

He paused, and Aguiras, from his de- 
spondent position on the ground, merely 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't know how you found this 
out." 

" It is simple! She wore it to the thea- 
tre! " declared Aguiras triumphantly. 

" You also found that this man Jacoby 
was her guest. And you entered into a con- 
spiracy with him to get possession of the 
pearl " 

Aguiras interrupted this sentence. " Par- 
don me! " said he, with a resumption of dig- 
nity. " Here you are misinformed. That 
scoundrel had no knowledge of my interest 
in the pearl — none whatever! Am I a fool? 
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It is true that, having diplomacy, delicacy, 
finesse, not like you Yankees a pistol in my 
clothes merely " — Carnegie smiled — " I made 
a tool of this Jacoby, and used my interview 
with him to perfect a plan I had in mind to 
recover my own again!" 

"And this plan?" 

Aguiras drew himself proudly to his full 
height, and assumed (mentally) the toga. 

" To throw myself at the feet of your 
cousin and implore justice from her in the 
name of liberty!" was his magnificent dec- 
laration. Carnegie looked at him; his gaze 
was lofty. 

" What reason did you have to think she 
would consent? " inquired the American 
quietly. " Ladies do not often give their 
jewellery to strangers." 

" She was a woman, beautiful and tender- 
hearted. And I felt confidence in my truth, 
upheld by my sacred cause! I told myself, 
* Be eloquent, be strong, be yourself, and she 
will listen, she will soften — maybe she will 
weep.' I planned to present myself to her 
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in an unguarded, unprejudiced moment.. Ja- 
coby was to aid me, but he thought I was 
to ask for money alone. My nocturnal visit 
was for the purpose of arranging the details 
of an interview." 

" And your excuses to me about this 
visit?" asked Carnegie, with sternness. 

" Diplomatic evasion merely! " replied 
Aguiras airily. " How did I know I could 
trust you? " 

" Then what was Jacoby in it for? " was 
Carnegie's next question, letting the above 
reply pass. The words roused once more 
the Cuban's anger, and he gesticulated furi- 
ously. 

" He played me the friend of Cuban lib- 
erty! He told me of European sympathizers 
eager to aid us! I give him names, figures, 
information, everything! For the sake of the 
cause I play on him, I flatter him." 
Well, what happens? " 
What happens? He has gone, broken 
his word to me — I have not the interview 
.with the princess! I have committed breach 
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of etiquette of the society, and he has secrets 
with him! Do you wonder I shall be re- 
venged? " 

" But the pearl? " Carnegie said, puzzled 
and incredulous. 

"I can not alone meet your cousin! I 
may not penetrate the Chateau Gui! My 
chance is lost to regain the pierced pearl of 
Aguiras, and lost through that — " The end 
of the sentence was involved in a whirlwind 
of Spanish-English objurgation. 

Carnegie considered. He had believed 
the first story from its revelation of charac- 
ter, and this second seemed also equally con- 
sistent. It was evident that he must believe 
neither, but act promptly as the circum- 
stances seemed to point. He stepped for- 
ward, and his manner became concentrated. 

" The princess wishes to recover her 
pearl," said he rapidly, "and at once! Your 
story is pretty, but the appearances are 
against you. I give you just three minutes 
to hand it over or tell me where it is hid- 
den." He buried his hand significantly in 
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his trousers pocket. Aguiras faced him 
blankly. 

"Who? Me — I?" he said piteously. 
" But I tell you he failed me. I do not 
have the chance! " 

" That won't do. The pearl has been a 
week missing. If you don't give in now I 
shall have to use force. Quick!" he added 
rapidly, " the game's up! " 

Of this speech Aguiras seemed to hear 
only one word. He stared at Carnegie like 
a maniac. Then he cast himself frantically 
on the ground and embraced Carnegie's 
knees. " Missing? My pearl gone? Not 
gone! " were the only English words he was 
able to get out. The man's voice was hoarse, 
and his face streamed with tears. 

" Oh, get up, get up! " cried the Ameri- 
can angrily, " You know it is gone as well 
as I do. And I want it ! " 

He might as well have talked to the 
brook. Aguiras raged. He dashed his head 
against a tree, wrung his hands, stamped, 
wept, cursed. There was no mistaking the 
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sincerity of his furious grief, and Carnegie 
was forced to the conclusion that Jacoby, and 
Jacoby alone, was the real culprit. What- 
ever the original position of the two may 
have been, it was evident that Aguiras had 
been manipulated and completely fooled. 
Carnegie's mind was made up to immediate 
action, Claudia or no Claudia. 

Meanwhile, he waited impatiently for the 
passion of Aguiras to subside. When the first 
noisy outbreak was over, the Cuban sat upon 
the ground, pale and sullen, muttering indis- 
tinct vengeance. The sound had drawn Peter 
to the spot, and he stood parting the bushes 
and looking at the two men, startled and 
shocked. Carnegie became exasperated. The 
opening for action had affected him as al- 
ways, and made him swift, concentrated, in- 
tense. He paced the ground with long steps, 
like a restless beast of prey. 

" If we are to catch the fellow, it must 
be seen to at once! " he addressed Aguiras. 
" You must go this minute to the telegraph 
office." 
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" Go yourself! Ah, I shall be revenged! " 

" I do not know the way, and we are 
losing precious time. You are not forward- 
ing your revenge by sitting here!" 

Aguiras nodded his head, repeating: " It 
will come. Patience, patience! I have writ- 
ten a friend in New York asking questions 
about that black-hearted pig! " 

"Rather late in the day!" cried Carne- 
gie. " If you had told me the truth ten days 
ago this need not have happened." 

Here Peter's clear, young voice broke in: 
"He lied to you?" 

Carnegie laughed contemptuously for an 
answer, and addressed Aguiras once more. 
" Will you or will you not take me to the 
telegraph office without delay? " he de- 
manded authoritatively. But the tone of- 
fended Aguiras, who was undergoing a re- 
action. 

" I am tired — it is too far," he repeated 
sullenly. " I must think and plan." 

"Man— the time!" 

"I will go to-morrow!" 
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Carnegie set his teeth, and at this instant 
Peter stepped forward. 

" I know the way," said he, looking at 
Carnegie, who had almost forgotten his 
presence. 

" Good little Peter will go! " said Aguiras, 
delighted. But " good little Peter " deigned 
no answer. His face was pale and his lip 
curled. 

" There's a short cut through the woods 
I know," he said, directly addressing Carne- 
gie, and without another word the two set 
out. 

" Thank you ! " said Peter explosively, be- 
fore they were out of sight. 

" For what? Oh, now don't jump to the 
other extreme, my boy! He's not a bad fel- 
low, and his tears are merely racial!" 

"You are more charitable than I am!" 
Peter replied, and quickened his pace. 



CHAPTER X. 

ROBBERY AND A PANIC. 

It was now about eleven o'clock. They 
were on the path above the brook, about a 
mile below The Lodges. Carnegie had no 
idea of the right direction, but Peter seemed 
certain of it. 

" The trail we want used to come out just 
beyond here," he explained, throwing sharp 
glances to right and left of the path. " As 
I remember, it cuts across the hill through 
the forest, and comes out on the mail-car- 
rier's track about five miles from the fishing 
village. From there it's only a mile or two 
to the telegraph office, and we ought to ar- 
rive soon after the mail." 

" The carrier leaves the village at eight 

o'clock," objected Carnegie. 
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" Yes, but his way is much longer than 
ours. Here's the trail now." 

Carnegie would not have called it a trail, 
but Peter plunged confidently into the gorge, 
like Ariel " through brush, through brier," 
with almost as light a step. The torrent, 
swollen at this point, checked them for a 
time, till they found a place to cross it, jump- 
ing from rock to rock where the water boiled 
between. A dense tangle of undergrowth 
must be fought through, the hill climbed by 
the aid of the faint trail; and finally they came 
out, to Carnegie's inward surprise, on the 
mail-carrier's road from the village. It was a 
forest road, grassy and moist, the great trees 
meeting overhead, and wide enough for the 
two to walk abreast. In the ravines and cuts 
of the mountains the morning air had been 
damp and chilly, the east wind boisterous; 
but, sheltered as they now were in the wood, 
the shade of the overcast sky was only pleas- 
ant. The banks of the torrent had been cold 
and damp; here the air was drier. 

" Peter," said Carnegie warmly, " you are 
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the best mountaineer I know. How did you 
ever keep that trail?" 

Peter's cheek reddened. " I've been over 
it before," said he a little brusquely. 

" You g^ve me and my concerns a great 
deal of your time. I'm really much obliged 
for your help," Carnegie spoke, almost shyly, 
and Peter, glancing up, smiled and gave a 
little quick nod. 

" I want," said Carnegie, after an instant's 
pause, " one of these days, to have a talk 
with you about your future, if you will let 
me. Of course you know I take an interest 
in it, and Fd like to have the privilege of dis- 
cussing your plans, if you think my advice 
is likely to be of any service." 

Peter's reply to this speech was as far as 
possible from the conventional. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Carnegie!" said he, turn- 
ing his head away. " I'm sure it will be, if 
any can! " 

If any can, Peter? " 

I mean " — the boy spoke with decided 
effort — " the life that is laid out for Dora 
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and myself is — nothing is likely to change it. 
Circumstances force — circumstances, I say, 
oblige us to keep rather out of — away from 
other people and — Hard work makes one 
live in seclusion, and I — that is, Dora — I 
shall just go on working, and perhaps do 
something good some day." The incoher- 
ence was so unlike his usual frank, clear 
speech that Carnegie glanced at him. 

" You must tell me about your circum- 
stances more fully some day," said he gently. 
Peter met his eyes with a much older look 
in his own brown ones, and shook his head. 

" No, Mr. Carnegie " — he spoke not quite 
steadily — " I am afraid not! Why should I? 
YouVe been very kind! Just think of us as 
two young artists you met one summer, and 
forget all the rest." 

" You don't know me," said Carnegie, 
who seemed to trace a boyish Quixotism in 
this speech. " I don't mean to forget. We 
will have good times together, you and I, 
in New York yet. I've some rather nice pic- 
tures myself," he added; thinking meanwhile. 
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" Father in trouble probably, or something 
of that kind. Poor children!" 

It was noon before they came in sight 
of the telegraph office and railroad station. 
The office was shut, the operator at dinner; 
but in a place of that size it did not take 
Carnegie long to hunt him up and despatch 
the messages, which were long ones. One 
of them was to an English officer he knew 
in Halifax; the other to his friend Barstow 
on board the steam yacht Nereid, Bar Har- 
bor. He was paying for them, when Peter 
slipped into the office. 

"Isn't it strange!" he told Carnegie. 
"The mail missed the train this morning, 
and hasn't come yet! They've sent a couple 
of men back to find out what is the matter." 

Carnegie remembered several important 
letters and was annoyed, but in talking with 
Peter he soon forgot all about it. They 
walked briskly on the homeward way, for 
Carnegie realized that Claudia must be won- 
dering where he was. He made haste, there- 
fore, but was destined to meet with delays. 
II 
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About four miles from the ocean, just where 
the forest was densest, they met a man run- 
ning at top speed. " Mail robbed! " he called 
out as he passed. "Man killed!" And he 
was out of sight, the pad-pad of his flying feet 
coming to their ears. 

Without exchange of words the two broke 
into a run, and Carnegie, distancing Peter, 
arrived first at a spot where he heard voices. 
In a thicket just off the wood road the mail- 
carrier's cart lay, upset on its side. The 
horse had been detached from the shafts and 
fastened to a tree. The poor beast's whinny 
had evidently been the means of attracting 
attention, for nothing was visible of the catas- 
trophe from the road. The body of a man 
lay doubled up on the ground beside the cart, 
and nearby was the canvas mail bag, slit 
from end to end. When Carnegie arrived 
two men were bending over the unconscious 
mail carrier, and it needed but a glance to 
assure the newcomer that the fellow was only 
badly stunned. After a short time he opened 
his eyes with a sigh, but appeared too shaken 
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and confused to give any account of what 
had taken place. 

" Some sundowner'll pay for this! " cried 
one of his companions. " Say, Bill, hain't 
ye no idea who 'twas done it? " Bill had 
no idea. He had been jogging peacefully 
along, when something had descended on 
his head, and, as he put it, " knocked me 
silly." When he was able to sit up, and 
was partially revived by judicious use of 
that staple article of a Prohibition State, 
he hazarded a theory that it was " furri- 
ners." 

" What sort, Bill? " he was asked eagerly; 
but when he said solemnly "Spanyards!" 
the others broke into loud laughter. 

" They hain't stole much, either," said one 
of the men, picking up the mail bag. " Pretty 
much what's alius inside it, seems to me." 
Carnegie examined the bag. The piles of 
letters had many of them not even been un- 
tied. He came across two letters in the prin- 
cess's handwriting, but it was only after 
careful search that it dawned upon him that 
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he had found not one of his own. The prin- 
cess's had been posted at the same time; hers 
were safe, but his own were gone. Of course 
it was impossible to say what others had like- 
wise been stolen, but the disappearance of 
his own rather important letters brought 
the robbery home to Carnegie in a fashion 
far from pleasant. Vag^e ideas began to float 
and form in his mind: who could gain by tak- 
ing his letters, particularly that official one 
which notified the head of his department at 
Washington that his reports would shortly be 
sent? Perhaps — A nervous feeling attacked 
Carnegie not wholly under his control. He 
withdrew from the group, and beckoned Peter 
to him. 

" I must get home at once! " he said hur- 
riedly. " This has changed my plans a little. 
I must run on to the village and sail over to 
the Chateau Gui instead of rowing. Good- 
bye." 

" Can't I help? " Peter asked, with a look 
of disappointment. 

" No, not now. Come to-morrow after- 
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noon to the place where you sketch; we'll 
talk about it then." 

He wrung the boy hastily by the hand, 
and without a backward look set off with 
long strides down the path. He had no defi- 
nite idea what the affair might signify or 
what he dreaded. He was simply in a fever 
to get back to the Chateau Gui and see to 
the safety of his belongings and papers. He 
was shaken with distrust. The princess's odd 
conduct during his visit came prominently 
before his mind, and the chain of events be- 
came a consecutive series of enigmas. Just 
what he suspected, just what he feared, just 
how Aguiras and Jacoby, Claudia and the 
pearl, became connected in his mind with this 
mail robbery, he was not in a clear enough 
mood to determine. The thoughts were all 
seething and boiling together in his head, 
ready for the first touch of further informa- 
tion to clarify and crystallize them. But the 
predominant thought was the robbery of him- 
self. It is true that he repeated over and 
over insistently: " Why rob me? Who should 
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wish to do SO? What could they do with 
my papers? Nothing. My reports are of no 
use — of no use! There is no enemy, no navy 
to use them! It's absurd — ^ridiculous! " But 
common sense was powerless against intui- 
tive suspicion, and imagination had always 
an " if " to throw in. As he walked, Carne- 
gie became more and more swiftly carried 
forward on the crest of a wave of excitement; 
his reason was powerless to resist a feeling 
that had so speedily assumed the proportions 
of a panic. 

He reached the village breathless, and, 
chafing at delays, got a sloop and man to 
sail him round the point. It was a distinct 
surprise for him to find that the day still low- 
ered and threatened, that the wind was al- 
most a gale. There in the woods he had for- 
gotten the weather. Not usually reckless, 
Carnegie on this occasion would have no 
reefs. The water boiled over the rail, the 
boat hung on, shaking, and righted with a 
jerk that sent the flying spray all over her. 
Never had they made better time for the six 
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miles, yet he found it all too slow. When 
they got up to the stone pier, he sprang out, 
without thanks to the boatman, and dashed 
up to the house. The first drops of sullen 
rain fell as he ran. 

Somehow he had hardly expected to see 
the house stand so solid, so calm, girdled 
with brilliant flower beds. He entered, ran 
upstairs two steps at a time to his room. 
The house was quiet, the servants moved 
about their errands, only the clatter of his 
entrance disturbed the peace. And how 
quiet, how sinister quiet, he thought was his 
room in its fresh order! He was soaked in 
salt water, but change of clothes must wait. 
On his knees before his trunk he groped 
among clothing for his reports. Things 
looked disordered to his imagination, and his 
fingers closed on stuff — a chill contracted his 
heart! The next second he touche^ them, 
drew them forth, and found them, of course, 
intact. 

A great wave of reaction swept over Car- 
negie, and the panic of the last two hours 
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seemed at once unfounded and weak. He 
had been high strung; a trifle had sent him 
off the handle, like a woman! Of course 
everything was all right; he was ashamed to 
think how much he had founded on the loss 
of a letter. Imagination had run away with 
him on a simple, not to say vulgar, matter 
of theft. The idea that his effects should 
be tampered with in Claudia's house — he 
felt mortified that he had cherished such 
thoughts! 

Rain pattered on the windows as he put 
on dry clothes, and, somewhat depressed in 
mood, went to seek his hostess in her bou- 
doir. Her manner to him was distant, and 
Carnegie all the day was penitent and de- 
voted. He was also very weary, but his con- 
science told him he owed her atonement. It 
was indirectly to his conscience, therefore, 
that he was indebted for everything which 
followed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE PAGE. 

This sense of reaction continued during 
the following day. The threatened storm 
had passed over, the weather was clear; but 
Claudia complained of headache, and did not 
wish to go out of doors. So Carnegie spent 
the morning reading aloud to her in her 
boudoir, and strenuously kept his eyes 
from wandering beyond the printed page 
to the sunlit lawn and blue sea without. 
But his mind was not much on the book, 
and in the midst of a sentence he uttered 
an exclamation. She glanced up inquir- 
ingly. 

" I have just remembered your runaway 

sister-in-law! Did you make any inquiries in 

New York? " 
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"A few, but they came to nothing. I 
fancy she goes under an alias ; or — ^who knows 
— she may not have stayed there? *' 

" Too bad of me to forget my promise 
of assistance," Carnegie said penitently; " but 
I was so busy. When I get back I'll attend 
to it." 

" I've changed my mind," said the prin- 
cess slowly, playing idly with a long strand 
of embroidery silk. " After all, it will be best 
to leave her alone. She may be tired of it 
by this time and want to come back, which 
would be very awkward." 

" I don't see why! " Carnegie laid aside 
the open book. ** It is dreadful to think 
of a motherless young girl set adrift 
like that. My own feeling is that you 
ought to leave no stone unturned to find 
her and persuade her to come live with 
you." 

** Live with me? My dear Hugh!" Clau- 
dia's expression left no doubt as to her feel- 
ings on this point. '* You don't realize what 
you suggest at all. A girl with such a story 
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attached to her would be a social millstone 
round my neck. I never could get any one 
to marry her! " 

** There's nothing so heinous in Tatiana's 
story!" 

The princess gave one of her placid laughs. 
" My dear Hugh, you don't suppose she is 
alone! " she said, in a tone of amusement 
which jarred on Carnegie. 

"Of course I think so! You have no 
reason to think anything else! " he declared 
warmly. " It was a foolish, romantic thing 
to do, but a child like that has every excuse. 
She ought to be with you — ^you have no- 
body; and she needs an older woman's care — 
some one to look after her! " His form of 
argument was not happy, and Claudia stiff- 
ened. 

" It would be rather ludicrous, wouldn't 
it," she said impersonally, " for me to be 
guardian and chaperon to a girl so nearly 
my own age? " 

"Why, she must be only twenty-two!" 
was Carnegie's unguarded remark. 
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" Well? " said the princess sharply, and 
he recovered himself with an inward prayer. 

" Of course! " said he hastily; " but isn't 
that an advantage, Claudia? It brings you 
more into sympathy. IVe thought of it so 
often! Here you are very much alone in the 
world, and here is this girl in need of just such 
a friend. It would give you an object in life 
— and we all need that, women most of all. 
Then it would give you a companion and an 
occupation; and think of the satisfaction, the 
honest joy, Claudia, of teaching this poor 
child the meaning of a home! *' He spoke 
earnestly, meaning to convey delicately to her 
his own opinion as to the needs of her life. 

" Really, I have other things to do than 
look after Sarrazine's shady relatives! " she 
remarked coldly, and her features set into 
woodenness. 

" Isn't that rather harsh, Claudia? " 

" Not at all ! The girl has put herself 
outside the pale, and I could never have any- 
thing to do with her. You forget my posi- 
tion!" 
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Carnegie felt that they were more at a 
deadlock than ever before, but he made one 
effort. " Where so much good might be 
done — so much kindness " 

She interrupted him, her voice showing 
traces of impatience: " My dear Hugh, you 
are not talking en homme du monde. It may 
be a pity, all this, but it's the way of the 
world. Men are always ready to defend and 
take up a woman who is a little outre — I sup- 
pose it amuses them. But single men do 
not constitute society, Hugh, although they 
are apt to forget that fact." 

Carnegie took up the book again with a 
faint dissenting shrug. " They are not all so 
charitable as you are," the princess ended 
graciously; but he only rejoined, " I think 
we left off here," and went on reading. 

After a while he closed the book and 
made an excuse to go out. Each succeed- 
ing discussion with Claudia had the effect 
of slightly lessening his admiration for her, 
and for others of her class. The hard- 
ness, the constantly personal attitude which 
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cramped her natural intelligence, the absence 
of naturalism, of spontaneity, and, above all, 
her narrow point of view, on which apex she 
was certainly trying to support the pyramid 
of the universe — all these qualities were like 
wedges pushing them apart. 

With these truths in mind, Carnegie took 
the rowboat and made his way to the point 
where he expected to find Peter awaiting 
him, and was not disappointed. The boy 
came to meet him on the rocks, full of eager 
questions about yesterday, and they discussed 
the events of their expedition for some time. 
But Carnegie had something else in mind, 
and he broached it during the first pause, 
when Peter seemed momentarily absorbed in 
his drawing. 

" Of what nationality are you? " he asked 
abruptly. 

The boy glanced at him startled. " Why 
do you want to know? '* said he evasively. 
For a reason. Won't you tell me? " 
If you like. I am half English, half 
Russian." 
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" And you have no relative living? " 

" Not one, to count." 

" You are sure? " Carnegie persisted. 

" I told you." The boy gave himself a 
petulant shake. 

" I want you to hear me," said Carnegie 
gravely, " and not to speak till I have fin- 
ished. I happen to be alone in the world, 
and I take an interest in you, Peter. I be- 
lieve you have talent, I have confidence in 
it, but I think you ought to have a fuller 
education. No, don't speak — wait! " 

Clearly and simply he unfolded his plan 
to send the boy to college and to Europe 
if he would consent. He laid stress on the 
fact that he believed the benefit to Peter's 
art would more than repay him, and that the 
boy might regard the advance as a loan. He 
spoke of Dora, of their loneliness in the 
world, of his own similar loneliness; and of 
his wealth. He was eloquent by reason of 
kindliness, and spoke well. A long silence 
followed his words; Peter's head was turned 
away, but the outline of crimson cheek and 
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the clinched hand served to show Carnegie 
that a struggle was going on. He waited 
some moments, then, speaking the boy's 
name, he touched him kindly on the shoulder. 
The effect was electric. Peter sprang up, 
his face flaming; he made an odd foreigpti ges- 
ture of the hands, as if to warn Carnegie 
away. 

" Ah ! " he cried ; " I can not stand it 
another instant!" — then, with a sob — "it 
makes me tell too many lies! " The last 
word set all Carnegie's face into a white 
sternness, as the other hurried on, wildly, ve- 
hemently, the words broken with sobs: 

" Oh, if you were not so kind! Nobody 
has ever been so kind. How I hated these 
private theatricals! Though Dora says I can 
not tell you, yet I must — I will! Everything 
I have told you is a lie — all of it lies! — Peter 
and Dora and all! Oh, I meant no harm! 
And it did no harm before you came, before 
you were so kind! Now I can not stand it 
— I am too ashamed!" 

" Would you mind explaining yourself? '* 
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said Carnegie, in his most expressionless 
tones. The other was struggling with a 
flood of words. 

" If you could only understand! But of 
course you will not. For artists it is differ- 
ent; and I had left everything else behind 
me. And then, oh! — there was nothing else 
to do. Dora had to come — she had been ill 
— don't you see? What could I do? There 
was no more harm in the beginning than in 
Rosalind and Celia; but when you came you 
asked questions — and you were — so kind — " 
Sobs drowned out the words. Carnegie sat 
on a rock in stupefaction. 

" Has that woman told you anything 
about it? How I hate her! You must have 
heard my name — it is Tatiana Sarrazine!" 

"Well, upon my soul!" cried Carnegie 
impetuously. " I have been a fool! " 

She put out her hand in protest, the tears 
running down her cheeks, and then buried 
her head in her hands, and was shaken by 
her sobbing. 

The sight of this desperate grief roused 
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Carnegie, and changed his astonishment into 
distress. 

" Don't cry like that — ^you mustn't ! " he 
begged her nervously. " Pray don't ; there's 
no need — really! " 

The words " ashamed," " despised," 
reached him from among the sobs. 

'* No, no, indeed! " cried he impulsively: 
" Never, my dear boy — I mean — nonsense. 
Peter, of course not! Why, any idiot would 
have seen it," he went on eagerly. " I don't 
know why I didn't, I'm sure! And there's 
no harm done, anyhow — you wear them very 
well — " He broke oflf, cursing his own em- 
barrassment. This felicitous speech was evi- 
dently too much for Tatiana. With a low 
cry she sprang up, and in two minutes he 
had seen the last of her, running wildly among 
the pines. She had not turned her face to 
him, and her sketchbook lay at his feet 
among the stones. He stooped and picked 
it up. The silence seemed intense, though 
gulls were crying out at sea and the waves 
splashed among the boulders. He looked 
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longingly after her, wishing that he had called 
her back. Then he drew a long breath and 
sat down. What a fool he had been! 

He turned the leaves of the sketchbook 
idly. How bold and firm the drawings were, 
how full of character! Here was a carica- 
ture of Claudia, humorously exaggerating 
all her characteristics, her dress, her figure, 
and her elaborate coiflfure. A pearl the size 
of a toy balloon was drawn at her neck, and 
inside it appeared the words, " Other Peo- 
ple's Property ! " Dora had scribbled under- 
neath the sketch the title, " La Veuve In- 
consolable/' Carnegie's lip twitched with 
amusement; he turned a page and came upon 
his own head, admirably drawn, with his ini- 
tial and the date in the corner. Dora had 
evidently labelled this sketch also, but the 
title had been rubbed out, and he wondered 
what it might have been. His mind played 
over these things, as the mind often does 
when in the presence of thoughts with which, 
sooner or later, it must come to grips. 

How bravely she had faced him at the 
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last! How her eyes flashed, how full of vi- 
tality she was, how utterly different from all 
other women! He must hear the whole 
story, though in his own mind she was al- 
ready absolved from blame. She had done 
nothing so terrible. Why, Rosa Bonheur — 
Just here his thoughts ceased to be consecu- 
tive, and he sank into a sort of bewilderment, 
living over each second of the interview. 
When he came to himself he found that he 
was smiling, and looked about as if surprised 
to find himself where he was. Then he rose. 
" Undoubtedly," he said seriously, aloud, 
" she would never get on with Claudia! " 

His night was restless and uncomfortable. 
So absorbed was his mind in its intense recol- 
lection of all that had passed that he had to 
recall himself with an effort to the practical 
affairs of life. Things around seemed vague 
and dreamlike; the only real thing was that 
quivering face, the eyes shining in tears, the 
little gesture of remorse and despair. A nerv- 
ous, uncomfortable feeling, too, arose in him, 
a result of the fact that there was no time set 
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for him to see her again — and see her again 
he must. " I must tell her not to feel so 
badly," he assured himself, as he sat wearily 
in Claudia's presence. The day passed and 
he did not see Tatiana; and by the next day 
the affair had grown very serious, much more 
important, ijiuch more engrossing than such 
trifles as the missing pearl, or the mysterious 
Jacoby, or the war with Spain. 

Something must be done about it at 
once, and he made some lame excuse to Clau- 
dia of work. The day was foggy, like Car- 
negie's brain, and they were seated in the 
drawing-room before a crackling, cheerful 
little fire. The princess looked up from her 
book. 

" You must have nearly finished that im- 
portant work of yours? " she remarked. 

" I have," replied Carnegie, looking out 
of the window. 

"Go get it!" said Claudia briskly. "I 
want to see it, Hugh, and have you explain 
it to me. Fm really more interested than 
you will believe! " and she smiled brightly 
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on him. But he made no movement to 
obey her. 

It would bore you to death, princess." 
Let me be judge of that! Come, we 
have nothing to do, and the weather is 
abominable. My brain needs stimulating; 
you shall see how cleverly I will understand 
your reports.'' 

Carnegie tried to turn aside her request. 

" I mustn't bore my hostess by talking 
shop," said he, and sat down by the hearth. 

" Really, I'm in earnest, Hugh! " 

" Nonsense! " He smiled in turn at her. 
She looked a little hurt. 

" You won't let me beg of you? " There 
was an undercurrent of meaning in these 
words, and he moved restlessly. 

" I can't, really," said he, a trifle impa- 
tiently; " and it wouldn't interest you a par- 
ticle." 

"Then you have no confidence in me!" 
she cried agitatedly. 

Carnegie groaned in spirit, but tried to 
answer considerately. " On the contrary; 
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but this is not wholly my aflfair, and — Clau- 
dia, won't you take my word for it that you 
would not be amused? " 

" Won't you take mine for it that I will? 
It is enough for me that it is your work." 

" Awfully good of you," said he uncom- 
fortably, " but " 

" Do you think me so stupid, so unworthy 
to be told anything? " she pleaded. 

" That's not the question. I'm sorry, 
but I can't." 

" May I ask you, then, as a proof of friend- 
ship? " said Claudia gravely, raising her head. 

" Such a trifle, princess, is " 

" Friendship is made up of trifles, Hugh. 
And you have often protested yours — ^prove 
it!" 

" But don't you see how absurd " 

" Then I am to believe your protests 
meant nothing? " 

"My dear Claudia, how unreasonable!" 

They had risen, and stood facing one an- 
other. Her eyes were fixed upon his face 
with an unwonted intensity. The soft dra- 
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penes of her gown fell about her, and she 
was a beautiful woman. 

" Indeed you won't regret reposing con- 
fidence in me," she said, making a gesture 
toward him with her clasped hands. "In- 
deed you won't ! " 

She came nearer and looked into his face, 
which her breath reached, and laid a hand 
upon his arm while she spoke in that inti- 
mate voice. " You think I'm foolish, but — 
it means so much to me. I've come to mis- 
trust most people, but you — ^you are diflfer- 
ent. Give me this proof of your friendship 
for me, Hugh — this trifling proof would 
make me so happy! You will, I'm sure — I 
shall be content, I promise!" 

It was impossible to mistake the emo- 
tion in her voice and face, but it had a very 
different effect from what she anticipated. 
Nothing is so alarming to a man as the in- 
timation of affection from a woman to whom 
he is indifferent, and Carnegie felt a wave 
of cold all over him. He was not a whit 
moved by the supple waist so close to him, 
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the lovely face so near his own, the warm 
weight of her arm. 

" I'd do anything you wish, my dear 
cousin," said he, moving a step away, and 
using a perfectly matter-of-fact voice, " ex- 
cept this. It is a business matter, you see, 
and so I can't." 

The blood rushed over her face. " It 
means you won't — it means — I understand. 
You don't care — and I— oh, my God! What 
shall I do! What shall I do ! " 

Standing where she was, the princess cov- 
ered her face, and he saw her shoulders shake, 
though her tears were quiet. He was mor- 
tally uncomfortable, but not in the least 
touched; indeed, something in the avowal 
rather revolted him. " You are nervous and 
tired," he remarked, moving to the bell. 
" Let me ring for Varinka! " 

She checked the movement by catching 
his sleeve and looked up piteously, but most 
solemnly and significantly, into his face. 

" Think better of it, Hugh!" She seemed 
to weigh her words. "You won't regret 
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showing me the reports. You had better do 
it, Hugh, and I promise you won't be sorry! " 

He was puzzled, though not yielding at 
all, for he had never seen Claudia so moved. 
Her very lips were pale. 

" My dear cousin," he answered decid- 
edly, " don't you think we are getting on 
rather a melodramatic plane? Seriously, 
much as I desire to please you, I can not 
commit a breach of etiquette for you or any 
one. I must positively and finally refuse!" 

" You have the chance; you won't regret 
it," she repeated, trembling. " Won't you 
trust me? " 

" I would like to know," said Carnegie, 
looking at her, " the reason you are so anx- 
ious about it? " 

Just this one proof!" 
It is a whim I decline to indulge! " said 
he, perhaps brutally, but his forbearance was 
exhausted. The princess bent her head 
thoughtfully, then she moved away with an 
odd, high-pitched laugh, which gave Carne- 
gie a start. 
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" Well, Hugh, you're a fine fellow," she 
remarked lightly, " and I ought to be proud 
of you. Beg pardon for the melodrama, but 
you roused all the perversity in me. I am 
more sensible now." She dropped into a 
chair and laughed again, loud and long. 

" Hysterical! " he thought, watching her. 
" Now, why the deuce " 

" Did I play well? Did you think me in 
earnest? " she asked him, recovering with 
difficulty from her fit of merriment. 

"Yes, indeed!" he replied; "and I do 
still," he added to himself. 

" You're a credit to your country! " — she 
was still laughing a little. " I won't tease 
you by any more private theatricals, bad 
boy! " The words set him oflF in a daydream 
at once, and she had to speak twice to him 
before he heard. 

" I beg your pardon," he turned to her, 
flushing. She sat upright, looking at him 
with an indescribable expression in her eyes. 

" Will you please ring for Varinka? " 
said she icily. 
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Carnegie took the hint, but as he stood 
in the doorway she smiled on him very gra- 
ciously. 

" To-morrow let's go out in the yacht ! " 
said she. " I'm so tired of the house! " 

And then he left her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TATIANA. 

Carnegie came down to breakfast the 
next morning determined to cut short his 
visit to the Chateau Gui. The interview of 
yesterday had given him a bad half hour, and 
he had no doubt that an exit was advisable; 
but to his great surprise he found a change 
in the weather, so to speak, which check- 
mated his intention. Claudia had become 
once more his comrade of old days, easy and 
impersonal; all the paraphernalia of the past 
ten days, glances, inflections, significant sug- 
gestions of intimacy, had entirely vanished. 
She met him as the old Claudia used to meet 
him — frankly, simply, cousinly, without man- 
ner of any kind. To Miss Vesey she was 
affectionate, to the servants considerate; she 

seemed to have forgotten her whims, and be- 
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came again the sensible, serene great lady of 
the world. True, it was easy to detect a nerv- 
ousness in her manner which suggested that 
the self-control she was exercising was of the 
fiercest, yet the strain of yesterday had van- 
ished like a bad dream, and Carnegie felt that 
for him to revert to it would be in the worst 
possible taste. 

After breakfast, instead of lingering with 
him on the piazza with a book, she announced 
briskly that she had household affairs. " If 
you care to write in the drawing-room, 
Hugh," she told Carnegie, " my desk is at 
your disposal." 

He thanked her (he was indeed sincerely 
grateful to her for this change of tone), and, 
lighting a cigar, he seated himself at the 
desk in question. A footman came in as he 
was busy there and told him there was a boy 
outside with a note which required an 
answer. 

"Show him in here!" Carnegie said 
thoughtlessly, and the man withdrew. Then 
Carnegie realized with a shock whom it might 
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be, but before he could recall the servant the 
door opened, and Tatiana entered the room. 

She advanced with her head thrown up, 
her lips pressed firmly together. Carnegie 
rose, throwing away his cigar, and there was 
an instant of awkward silence between them, 
during which she refused to look at him. At 
length, however, she made the effort, and, 
stepping forward, handed him a note, with 
a murmur of something inarticulate. Car- 
negie made no motion to open the note. 

" You must not — " he began, and stopped 
with a thrill, for the princess parted the cur- 
tains and came in. 

" My friend Mr. Brent," Carnegie has- 
tened to explain. 

"Ah, indeed!" said Claudia graciously, 
and made as if to put out her hand. But 
the boy drew back a pace, and bent his head 
stiffly in lieu of salutation. The two women 
stood thus facing one another. 

" You shall have the answer in one mo- 
ment," said Carnegie hurriedly, and seated 
himself again to scribble a word of reply. 
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Claudia sank gracefully into a chair, and 
the messenger alone remained standing. Al- 
though he had his back turned to the two, 
Carnegie was vividly conscious of the con- 
trast between them — the beauty, style, and 
elegance of the one; the grace, freedom, and 
proud bearing of the other. 

" You live near here? " said Claudia, sti- 
fling a yawn. 

" Yes, Madame la Princesse." 

" I did not know there were any houses 
near us. You do not live in the village? " 

" No, Madame la Princesse — in the 
mountains." 

The title did not escape Claudia. " You 
are French?" she inquired, and Tatiana 
shook her head, without further words. 

Carnegie interposed here, folding his note 
into the envelope. " I'm going to walk to 
the wharf with Peter," he remarked, and paid 
no attention to Tatiana's low protest. 

"You honour him!" said Claudia from 
her chair, but did not turn her listless head 
to look as they left the room. The girl sped 
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over the lawn very fast, Carnegie following 
in silence. When they were some distance 
from the house, however, he slackened his 
pace, and forced her to do likewise. 

" Mademoiselle Sarrazine," he began 
quietly, " you take all this a great deal too 
much to heart. Seriously, you have done 
nothing so criminal which need cause you 
to fly from me in this fashion! " 

She shook her head speechlessly. 

" Do you think it kind? " he went on. 
" I am as much your friend as I was Peter's." 

" There is nothing to be said," she re- 
plied. " We must have no more to do with 
one another." 

" But why? Now, is not that absurd? 
What have I done to be treated so? " 

" You know very well that it Is not you, 
but myself who is to blame," said she, and 
fled on faster. But Carnegie kept up with 
her and compelled her attention. 

" You must not feel so badly, mademoi- 
selle!" he spoke vehemently. "Who could 

think the worse of you for your masquerade? 
13 
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Not I, I assure you! Doubtless you had 
good reasons for it, which I wish to hear. 
Now, be sensible! Do not exaggerate this 
harmless jest. It was my own fault that I 
was taken in. I'm not a conventional per- 
son, and not in the least shocked. What 
does it matter what you wear? Come — 
please! I want to know all about it." 

She turned to' him hesitatingly a face with 
dawning relief in it. They had reached the 
wharf, and Carnegie stood still. 

" If I could feel sure you did not despise 
me," she rejoined in an undertone. 

" Now, what a ridiculous notion that is! " 
cried Carnegie warmly. " Why on earth 
should I? Have I deserved such treatment 
from you? " he added in an injured voice, 
and edged nearer to a pile of lumber at 
the head of the wharf. Tatiana evidently 
relented, for she sat down, her expression 
very thoughtful; and Carnegie, inwardly joy- 
ful, made haste to seat himself beside her. 
Both remained silent for a few moments, 
Tatiana with her head on her hands, look- 
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ing seaward; Carnegie's eyes were fixed upon 
her face. 

" I know very well I am to blame for de- 
ceiving you," she said; " but, apart from that, 
I've thought it over, and I can not see that I 
did wrong." She spoke firmly, and he nodded 
encouragement. " Honestly, there was noth- 
ing else for us to do. You shall decide; lis- 
ten! All I told you about Dora and myself 
is true, Mr. Carnegie, except, of course, that 
I am not a boy. We live and work together 
just as I described. Dora is an orphan, and 
a distant cousin of my dear governess. Miss 
Page. Her relatives live in Omaha, and she 
chums with me. Lots of girls — artists, mu-% 
sicians in New York — do it, you know ! " 

" Of course they do ! " he assented 
heartily. 

" Last spring," Tatiana continued, " Dora 
fell ill, and the doctor told me she must go 
away to spend the summer in some bracing 
air. We heard of the Lodges; we knew it 
was cheap and the climate just right. But 
could we two girls go alone? " She made a 
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gesture, placing" the difficulty before him. 
" You see how it was! There was no place 
so suitable. I tried everywhere — everything 
was so dear! Then hot days came, and Dora 
got worse. So I made up my mind then 
and there. I cut off my hair! I'd worn the 
clothes often to pose for Dora and to ride 
at home," she laughed sadly. " They used 
to say I was as good a horseman as Sarra- 
zine! Well, Dora has a brother in the West; 
I took his name. Some of the girls at The 
Lodges know, but they've kept it secret, be- 
cause they know why. Then, students aren't 
particular about such things — ^as a rule. All 
.went smoothly till — till you came! Dora 
grew ill; and I — I have always been more 
boy than girl. Perhaps it was wrong and 
immodest " 

" I do not think you immodest," said 
Carnegie. 

" You mustn't think, though," Tatiana 
said, drawing her hand along the rough plank 
in some embarrassment, " that I disliked — 
that it was a penance at all! No; I must tell 
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you the truth — there was frolic in it for us." 
A smile flickered into Carnegie's eyes, which 
he suppressed sternly. 

" Perhaps we might have found some 
other way," confessed Tatiana. " I've 
thought of others since. But, yes! I liked 
to play Rosalind, and we talked about Rosa 
Bonheur to each other.* It seemed so far 
away, where was the harm? So^I en- 
joyed it." 

There was something in the simplicity, 
spirit, and independence of the little narra- 
tive that appealed to Carnegie as natural. 
However it might be judged by conventional 
standards, the girl had made no bad use of 
her freedom. A certain largeness and en- 
ergy in her likened her by nature to a fine 
boy. The masquerade had been without so- 
phistication, and the spirit of frolic had not 
run beyond bounds; he knew by experience 
how little self-consciousness she had carried 
into it. 

" But when you came," her voice trem- 
bled, " then I hated myself — I was ashamed ! " 
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" You needn't be, mademoiselle," he has- 
tened to assure her. " There is no cause. I 
wouldn't have let you do this if I had known 
you, perhaps, but there is no reason for 
such agonies of remorse." 

Tatiana smiled through wet eyelashes. 

" Mayn't I hear the rest? " he asked 
gently. 

" You mean, why I left home? " 

" Yes, I mean that." 

" I wonder if you will understand! " said 
she meditatively. " If you do not — ^well, 
you can not think worse of me than you 
do!" 

" True," he assented gravely, and though 
she cried reproachfully, " Ah, now you are 
laughing!" yet her eyes met his and she 
smiled herself. 

"Silly little girl!" said Carnegie tender- 
ly, a speech for which she should have re- 
buked him, but she did not. 

" I suppose she told you about me? " said 
Tatiana, with a wave of her hand toward the 
chateau. 
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"A little." She laughed scornfully, and 
then her tone became matter-of-fact. 

" I dare say she told you I was an orphan. 
My American governess was like my mother. 
She was herself an artist, Miss Page, and 
taught me all I know. Often and often she 
used to say, 'Ah, if you could lead the ar- 
tist life, what work you might not do ! ' I 
lived with her in the old castle near Var- 
sovie, studying, riding, very free and happy. 
I had a stepbrother; but I had not been 
brought up to think well of Sarrazine. He 
had always given us trouble. He drank and 
gambled, and he had lost money of mine, and 
there were worse things he had done. Oh, 
I knew how my father had felt toward him." 
She shuddered, and went on vehemently: 
"And after his death things were no better! 
Sarrazine was unworthy to the core. When 
we heard he was to be married I was horri- 
fied to think that any woman would marry 
Sarrazine. Miss Page begged me not to 
think about it; but when I heard the girl 
was an American, not a French or Russian, 
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who would expect no better, I could not get 
it out of my head. In particular, there was 
one thing I knew he had done — a disgrace- 
ful thing, which I believe caused my father's 
death. I can not tell you now, it is too hor- 
rible! But I thought she ought to know it. 
So I got our pope, who had been Sarrazine's 
tutor, to write and tell her, and beg her to 
consider well before she put her happiness 
into such hands. You see, we knew he only 
wanted the money, and I — ^it was foolish — 
but I wanted to save her." 

What did she reply? " Carnegie asked. 
She never replied to the letter herself. 
Instead, there came a letter from Sarrazine, 
in which he dismissed his old tutor, and told 
Miss Page that my education was finished, 
and that he had arranged a suitable mar- 
riage for me to a friend. Ah! marriage to 
a friend of Sarrazine's! " She laughed scorn- 
fully again. 

" Then he fell ill and died," she continued 
more quietly, " and there was respite for me. 
I was under age then, Mr. Carnegie, but I 
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knew that I was to have some money — ^my 
mother's — on my twenty-first birthday. All 
those weeks after Miss Page left me, and Sar- 
razine lay ill, I was planning what I would 
do in case the marriage was suggested again. 
After his death she wrote me, and it was to 
tell me " — ^Tatiana's cheeks flamed, and she 
turned her head proudly to him as she spoke 
— ** that she was head of the family and mis- 
tress of my home, and that as it was incon- 
venient for her to have me living in the 
castle I must prepare for the arranged mar- 
riage." 

Carnegie drew a sharp breath, and 
clinched his hand. 

" Then I made up my mind. I was all 
alone, and the only person who loved me 
was in America — I would go there. All 
our people loved me, and hated the new 
mistress, and they all helped me. Our stew- 
ard found out for me a way to borrow a 
large sum of money on my fortune. I 
meant to work and study in New York, 
but I knew I had to have money. I had 
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not told Miss Page, but of course I went 
straight to her." 

" And she said " 

Tatiana turned her sad eyes away. 
" When I reached her she was ill with ty- 
phoid fever," she said, in a low voice. She 
never knew me. She died. And so I was 
left all alone in America." There was a 
pause. The picture framed in Carnegie's 
mind unaccountably distressed him. Tatiana 
went on more briskly: 

" I do not know what might have hap- 
pened if it had not been for Dora. She made 
friends with me, and we decided to cast our 
fortunes together. So I worked and was 
content." 

There is no doubt about that?" 
None at all! I love my work; I am 
busy and free. We have warm friends, and 
we are more successful than many others. 
Ev&n in my first winter I sold several black- 
and-white drawings. Some day I shall be 
an artist." 

" You are never lonely? " 
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She reflected. " Not often ; I am too 
busy. Not as lonely as I was at home with- 
out Miss Page, or as I would be married '* 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

" But as you grow older," he persisted, 
" when the novelty has worn off? " 

" What is the use," she replied seriously, 
" of asking that ? I have chosen my life de- 
liberately, and so long as I can work I don't 
believe I shall be unhappy." 

They were silent again, for somehow he 
found no words to say to her. Finally he 
managed: "Then we are friends again?" 

"Certainly!" She sprang up as she 
spoke. " What am I thinking of? I must 
get back with your answer." 

He followed her reluctantly to the boat 
slip. 

" I have let Aguiras know I am coming," 
said he. " Have you any idea what it is all 
about? " 

" Not in the least," replied Tatiana, as 
she untied the painter of her boat and took 
up the oars. She moved with her usual 
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quickness, and Carnegie foolishly entreated 
her: 

"It is quite rough; do be careful!" 
She glanced up at him, all her face alight 
with a flash of fun. " Now, Mr. Carnegie, 
how very absurd you are! What's in a name? 
You have been out with Peter Brent often 
enough to know that he can manage a boat." 
She pushed off, and he watched her take the 
waves with long, firm strokes. For some 
time he stood as if fascinated by the dip and 
flash of her oars, and did not turn back to 
the house until he had seen her safe, in the 
act of landing on the other side of the bay. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CARNEGIE TAKES PRECAUTIONS. 

The spot named by Aguiras in his note 
for a meeting place had been the log bridge 
at the juncture of the two streams. Carnegie 
arrived there at about three o'clock the same 
afternoon. His mind was so full of the morn- 
ing's conversation that he did not even feel 
any curiosity as to what Aguiras might have 
to tell him. What did anything matter in 
comparison to the fact that Tatiana lived, 
had given him her confidence, and had 
called him her friend? A sense of exalta- 
tion moved him, vague and delicious; it made 
the row across the bay all too short, and 
lent his feet wings to climb the path. He did 
not name it to himself, but his soul knew 
what it was; and, being a normal, healthy, 
warm-hearted fellow, it took with him its 
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wonted course, raising all that was best 
in him, all that was kindly, enduring, and 
firm to the surface, and governing him 
thereby. It passed into his expression, and 
gave the keen features light; it let him ap- 
proach Aguiras without contempt or harsh- 
ness. 

The Cuban was awaiting him in a frenzy 
of impatience. He called out to Carnegie 
before the latter had fairly reached him: 
"Aha, my friend! what did I tell you of 
that Jacoby! Listen! You shall hear! Lis- 
ten! " 

" Let me have a moment to get my 
breath," Carnegie replied, and just checked 
in time a movement to take off his hat to 
Tatiana, who sat at some distance upon an 
end of the fallen log. She gave him a little 
offhand nod, and concentrated her attention 
upon Aguiras, who, with twitching face and 
dilated pupils, waved an open letter in 
the air. 

"Ah, listen, I tell you!" he repeated. 
" My correspondent cabled for information 
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to our people in Paris about that pig Ja- 
coby!" 

" You did not tell me that you — " began 
Carnegie, seating himself on a stump. 

" Will you be silent and hear? " shouted 
Aguiras, stamping with annoyance. " I will 
read you what he says." He began to read 
from the open sheet distinctly, with gesticu- 
lation and much emphasis: 
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Leopold de Brissac Jacoby, believed in 
Paris to be the alias of one Rodriguez d'Arcos, 
spy in the service of the Spanish Government. 
D'Arcos is well known in France, and is 
at present supposed to be in Cuba. He 
sailed for Santiago on a French ship last 
April. D'Arcos is something of a personage, 
who has for years been employed secretly 
against the Carlists. A gentleman by birth, 
he is a superb linguist and an accomplished 
actor — a chevalier d'industrie of the first 
quality. So far as can be ascertained, he is 
usually employed under the rose on missions 
of a more or less delicate character, and of 
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course unacknowledged at headquarters. 
When last heard from, d'Arcos was occupied 
in trying to sell on the quiet certain little- 
known gems belonging to the Spanish 
Crown, although this is believed here to have 
been a blind to cover more important opera- 
tions. I need not warn you, my dear con- 
frere, that this is an unscrupulous and ex- 
ceedingly dangerous individual, against 
whom, should he have risen on your hori- 
zon, you must be closely on guard.' " 

" That is all he knows, but it is some- 
thing — heinf " and Aguiras folded the letter 
triumphantly. Both he and Tatiana then 
looked at Carnegie, who sat perfectly still. 

" It is simply impossible! " said he posi- 
tively. 

" Impossible, is it? " cried Aguiras, vexed. 
" Look for yourself — read! " and he thrust 
the letter into Carnegie's hand. 

Carnegie took and read it deliberately, 
in a sort of stony quiet. The other two, 
watching him curiously, could not know why 
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he combated the information and would not 
let himself believe it. He read the two pages 
through slowly, his mind irresistibly laying 
hold of link by link, fitting the whole to- 
gether into one coherent, logical explanation 
of the entire chain of events connected with 
the pierced pearl. Those few lines accounted 
for everything that had seemed so strange; 
for Claudia's possession of the pearl, for her 
certainty of the innocence of Jacoby, for her 
fear of him, for her treatment of Carnegie 
himself; and accounted for these, moreover, 
by a supposition beyond words base and 
shameful. The horror of it grew in Carnegie's 
eyes as he sat there thinking, oblivious even 
of Tatiana's presence, until it shone plain 
upon his shocked face. Was it possible to 
believe that Claudia — the Princess Sarrazine 
— his cousin, had been merely the tool of this 
spy, playing a part in an intrigue aimed di- 
rectly at himself? He thought Oi yesterday's 
scene — ^was it wholly accountable to a fancy 
for him or was it a low and traitorous at- 
tempt upon his honour? Her persistence in 
14 
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regard to his reports came back to him, and 
he realized with cold certainty that he had 
laid his finger upon Claudia's price — her 
payment for the coveted jewel. The thought 
was sickening; he uttered an exclamation, 
and sprang to his feet. 

" Why didn't you tell me this before? " 
he said harshly to Aguiras. 

" Before? It arrived but this morning!" 

"Four hours ago!" Carnegie cried, and 
walked restlessly about. 

Tatiana slipped off her log and ran to his 
side. " What is it — what's the matter? " she 
asked anxiously. 

" Bad news, that's all — a shock, Peter! '* 
he answered her, biting his under lip hard. 
All the pain of the discovery showed in his 
face for an instant; then, with an effort, he 
recovered himself, and became calm and self- 
possessed. The presence of visible danger 
menacing himself had the effect of steadying 
his nerves. 

" Now we will consult, we will plan 
against this spy! We will be avenged! " said 
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Aguiras, rubbing his hands. " He shall not 
escape me — thief! " 

" He seems to have gotten pretty well 
away already!" said Carnegie bitterly. 
" What do you propose to do? " 

" Why, to be revenged — has he not taken 
my pearl? " The veins stood out upon Agui- 
ras's forehead as he spoke. 

"Damn the pearl!" said Carnegie sav- 
agely. " I wish it was at the bottom of the 
sea!" 

Aguiras stiffened instantly into dig- 
nity. "You insult my house, senor! " he re- 
marked. " I demand an instant apology, 
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Nonsense, Juan! I'm not going to 
quarrel with you. We have too much to 
do. I only meant to curse the trouble the 
pearl has brought us both. How do you 
propose to recover it, may I ask? " In his 
own mind Carnegie no longer believed that 
Jacoby had taken the pearl, but he wanted 
to hear what Aguiras had to suggest. 

" I must plan a way," Aguiras replied. 
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" You are mistaken, Carnegie, if you think 
I shall submit tamely to his theft, when I 
have his promise — his sacred word — to share 
the spoil with me! " 

"Ah!" Carnegie wheeled upon the Cu- 
ban with flashing eyes. " It seems to me I 
remember your telling me that Jacoby knew 
nothing of your connection with the pearl," 
he said. 

Aguiras gave a shrug. " You threatened 
me with a revolver," he said sullenly. " What 
was I to do? " 

" So my first suspicion was right, after 
all! You had plotted to steal the pearl with 
Jacoby's help — go halves with him! Why 
did you lie to me? " 

" How was I to know," replied Aguiras 
with some naivete, " that, when you heard 
how it was arranged, you would not demand 
a share? " 

At any other time Carnegie might almost 
have laughed, but instead he gave an inar- 
ticulate exclamation. From that moment he 
saw that Aguiras was to be counted out, and 
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he must do what he had to do alone. He 
looked across at Tatiana. 

" I must send another telegram," said he, 
and she nodded. Then he said dryly to Agui- 
ras: " You have made me lose much precious 
time. I do not know what harm you may 
not have done, but I must go at once and 
try to undo it. The society in New York 
will not thank you for this month's work." 

" It was for my country. I needed 
money!" replied Aguiras superbly, and, Car- 
negie knew, sincerely. He made no reply, 
but, taking the sketchbook and pencil Tati- 
ana handed him, began to write rapidly. 

" But you are always so hasty! " objected 
Aguiras at this evidence of action. " We 
must think and plan!" 

" I haven't time to plan. Will you take 
these, or shall Peter? " 

" I am not your servant ! You treat me 
as fit for nothing but to do your errands. 
I will not! My brain must think out its re- 
venge! " he replied, sulky with disregarded 
dignity. 
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Tatiana stepped forward and took the 
papers from Carnegie's hands, with a bright, 
confident smile. 

"Be careful!" he said to her in an un- 
dertone. " Take every precaution, and have 
them sent at once." He gave her money. 
" I would not ask you if there was any other 
way " 

" I know. Is it serious? " 

" Very serious. He does not dream — 
I do not know yet what may come of this 
delay." 

She paled a little. " There is danger — to 
you? " she questioned firmly. 

Carnegie hesitated. " I do not think 
so," he said reassuringly. " But if I do not 
row over to-morrow by ten you will know 
something has happened." He took her 
hand. "My brave boy! Thank you! Now 
go! 

There was fire in her eyes as they met his; 
she wrung his hand heartily, turned, and in 
an instant was lost to sight in the forest. 

" You tell me nothing! " Aguiras said, 
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folding his arms and scowling. " Yet I have 
a right — ^it is my pearl 1 " 

Carnegie rose. " I must be off at once; 
there is not a moment to waste. If trouble 
comes it is directly due to your dilatoriness," 
was his curt reply. 

" But why such haste? We have settled 
nothing. There is plenty of time. Let us 
wait till to-morrow, and I will plan my re- 
venge! " 

Carnegie laughed. " If you wish to help 
me," said he, " keep watch to-night on the 
chateau with a rifle." 

" Play spy for you? Never! My coun- 
try demands my blood and sinew, but not 
my honour, which you Americans can never 
understand." 

Carnegie laughed again. Then with a 
curt " good-by " he turned back. He would 
waste no more time on Aguiras and his like. 

The homeward row gave him a chance 
to think over the affair quietly. Although 
he had decided that he must at once put his 
papers into safety, yet he was unable to under- 
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Stand the reason why they should have been 
the object of so elaborate an intrigue. Use- 
ful as they might have been to an enemy's 
navy, under the present circumstances and 
at the present stage in the war he could not 
see that they would be of the slightest value 
to any Spaniard. Still, misdirected energy, 
theatrical and futile duplicity, had character- 
ized much of the enemy's endeavour, and it 
was recognisable in this. Claudia's part in 
it was equally incomprehensible, but he was 
inclined to believe that the disappearance of 
the pearl had driven her, from fear, to fur- 
ther lengths than she had planned at the first 
to go. Whatever the object or lack of ob- 
ject in the affair, he was only concerned in 
his own duty to his Government, which, of 
course, demanded proper care of its property. 
Since the incident of the mail robbery he had 
determined to intrust his reports to the sail- 
ingmaster of his yacht; and how he wished 
this had been done! Yet, the more he 
thought, the more he felt inclined to pooh- 
pooh any real danger, and to look upon the 
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placing of his papers in safety as a mere pre- 
cautionary measure for self-preservation and 
proper attention to the etiquette of such mat- 
ters. After all, the two nations were at war, 
and he must recognise the responsibilities of 
his position, however slight the real danger 
might seem. The whole business was futile 
and absurd — ^a great deal of mysterious in- 
trigue for no practical good — ^but his duty 
was plain enough. " Still, I don't under- 
stand d'Arcos!" he reflected. "Any fool 
would know those things were of no use! 
What is his game, I wonder? " 

It was past five when he reached his room. 
A gorgeous many-coloured sunset stained 
the western sky, and across the court he saw 
the gleam of candles in the princess's apart- 
ments. A positive loathing was in Carne- 
gie's heart at the thought of her deceit. A 
knock came at the door, and the voice of 
Bolislas said: "Madame la Princesse desires 
me to say that dinner this evening will be 
at seven." 

" So much the better," thought Carnegie, 
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as the footfall died away. Now without de- 
lay he must get to the yacht! 

The package of reports was heavy, awk- 
ward to carry. Carnegie left the room very 
quietly, and so went down the stair. At its 
foot he was confronted by Bolislas. 

" Monsieur is going out? " the servant 
asked, in surprise. 

" For a moment," Carnegie replied, mov- 
ing as if to pass him, but the man did not 
give way. 

" Monsieur will not be late for dinner? 
Madame — " he hesitated, but Carnegie thrust 
him to one side and left the house. He had 
not gone many yards before, glancing back, 
he saw the Russian watching him from the 
piazza. He walked on faster, and did not 
turn his head again, but listened, fancying he 
heard footsteps following him. An idea 
struck him, and, instead of making directly 
for the boat slip, he turned sharply off into 
the alder bushes, and crouched there in the 
shadow. Sure enough, in a moment the fig- 
ure of Bolislas came into sight, outlined 
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against the brilliant sky, looked on every 
side, and turned back to the house. Carne- 
gie crawled out and zigzagged cautiously 
down to the slip. The night was calm, so 
he chose a canoe and paddled off noiselessly, 
keeping close into the shore. Thus he round- 
ed the peninsula and struck off toward the 
Seiiorita, which lay at anchor, the lights 
gleaming from her sides. He was aboard of 
her perhaps half an hour, and reappeared on 
deck without his package, much relieved in 
mind. Though the engineer was ashore on 
leave, yet the sailing-master assured him he 
-would weigh anchor at dawn the following 
morning and take the precious package to a 
safe place. 

The sunset had died out to a thin yellow 
band, and a dark sky studded with stars shone 
over the water as the current took Carnegie 
from the side of the yacht. He moved swift- 
ly, and he was easier in mind; anything might 
happen now. Who cared? He would say 
farewell to the princess, and then go back to 
the yacht for the night; and, as he framed 
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scathing phrases in his mind, he determined 
it would be an interview she should not soon 
forget ! 

He beached the canoe, hiding her in the 
bushes on an indefinite impulse of precau- 
tion, and walked rapidly up to the house. As 
he entered the lighted hall he heard voices 
in the adjoining drawing-room. They ceased, 
however, with a noise of chairs being thrust 
back, as Carnegie closed the front door after 
him. He hesitated an instant, then crossed 
to the door and opened it without ceremony. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



so DOES M. d'aRCOS. 



Claudia was alone in the room. She 
had risen and stood near the fireplace, her 
startled face turned toward the door. There 
were black hollows under her eyes, which had 
lost their smiling serenity, and had become 
restless and sombre. When she saw Carne- 
gie she forced her pale lips into a smile. 

" Why, why, Hugh! " she stammered, and 

then, meeting his eye, turned white and stood 

frozen, a breathing image of terror. Car- . 

negie stood in the doorway, with his hands in 

his pockets. He had prepared himself for 

plain, hard dealing with this woman, in which 

his statement of the truth should pierce her 

armour of indiflferentism; but he saw there 

was no need. She was already in the grasp 
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of fear, besides fully conscious of the mean- 
ing in his face. 

He took a step forward into the room, 
and spoke in a dead-level, lifeless voice . 
that sent a thrill as of force held in reserve 
along its hearer's veins. " I have come to 
take my leave of you. I shall spend this 
night on board my yacht. You understand, 
I think? " 

Her breathing became audible, but she 
was not a woman to give up without a strug- 
gle. " Why, Hugh, what are you talking 
about? " she said, in a badly controlled voice 
that quavered on the last word. 

Carnegie bent a quiet, steady glance on 
her. " Do you want to hear,. Claudia? Is it 
necessary? Your face shows that you un- 
derstand me perfectly, and if this is true then 
you can not wish me to rehearse it." 

" I don't understand you! " she persisted; 
but her hand slid down the pole of the near- 
est chair to the arm, and clung there con- 
vulsively. 

His voice rose a little and rang out hard. 
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" Had you no feeling of honour, Claudia, to 
restrain you? " 

" How dare you — " said she, but her voice 
trailed off into inarticulate protest, and she 
clung to the chair with bent head. There 
was a dreadful attentiveness in her face. 

Carnegie looked all around the room, the 
beautiful room, with its blue and white walls, 
the shining silver lamps and candles, the pic- 
tures and the china. It gave him an incredu- 
lous sensation, and when he spoke his voice 
had momentarily softened. " I can not tell 
you the shock this has been to me," said he; 
" that you, my cousin, my friend, should 
have played such a part during these last 
ten days, and for pure greed! I might have 
thought that our friendship would have 
checked you — ^if not any sentiment of pa- 
triotism — " This last word seemed to spur 
her to an instant's self-possession. 

"Really, Hugh!" said she flippantly, 
" you are too absurd. If you must preach, 
do choose a better text." 

He remained silent, and she took courage. 
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" Of course you are annoyed ! " she re- 
marked shrilly. " Of course! No one likes 
to be played upon. But do drop your ro- 
mantics. A man of the world — what does it 
amount to? " 

" Let me congratulate you/' said Carne- 
gie smoothly, stung by these words to piti- 
lessness, " on the way you have upheld your 
dignity! How delighted the society journals 
will be to get the story — how the Princess 
Sarrazine was a liar and a thief! " 

"Take care, Hugh!" she broke out. 
*' You would never dare!" 

" If I had my way I would let every hon- 
est creature know the truth about you! I 
would tell them how you sold your sense of 
honour, and how you vilely set to work to 
compromise mine; how you used the lowest 
arts and flattery, such as a poor wretch on 
the street would not have stooped to — ^lies, 
and lying affection, and lying interest! " He 
was desperately angry, with the blind rage 
one feels against an insensate object, and he 
did not mince words. She should feel his con- 
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tempt, with her slow, cold nature, if she felt 
nothing else in life. And she did feel it, for 
she winced and threw out an imploring hand. 

" It was not that, not that! You don't 
understand! Listen! " she cried, to beat 
down his words; but when he paused with 
pointed attention she was silent. Carnegie 
smiled — b, smile that was like a blow. 

"A proof of my friendship," he quoted 
slowly; " just a proof which you would value 
— ^which I should not regret ! And you stood 
here, and laid your hand on my arm, and 
looked up at my face, and all that time — 
pah! " He shuddered with disgust. 

" Oh, but you are cruel — ^you won't be- 
lieve me — it wasn't — " She came toward 
him imploringly. " Hugh, I meant it — I 
meant it " 

A shout of scornful laughter from Car- 
negie checked these words, and seemed to 
be more than she could bear. She shrank 
back, and crossed the room hurriedly to the 
bell. He stood looking at her, still shaken 

by paroxysms of bitter mirth, when his arms 
15 
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were suddenly pinioned from behind. Carne- 
gie turned furiously on his assailants, but 
there were four of them, and in a moment 
they had him helpless. At this instant the 
door into an inner room opened, and M. Ja- 
coby, in evening dress, sauntered smilingly 
forward. 

" Ah, my dear Carnegie! " said he, look- 
ing composedly from one to the other of the 
group. " It is not possible I heard a discus- 
sion? " 

The attack had the effect of suddenly 
cooling and restringing every fibre in Car- 
negie's body. The interests involved and the 
real danger in which he found himself, stead- 
ied his nerves and gave him self-control. He 
bit his lip, looked at Jacoby, and said nothing. 

" Well, well! " said that individual, or M. 
d'Arcos, to give him his right name; " what 
a pity!" He put his head on one side like 
some malevolent bird, and a pause followed 
his words. The princess was the first to 
break it. She went up to d'Arcos with un- 
certain steps. 
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" You will not hurt him — ^promise me! " 
she asked. 

" Not yet awhile! " d'Arcos reassured her, 
and she bent her head in acceptance of 
this assurance and left the room. In the si- 
lence that followed her departure the tap of 
her feet on the floor and the swish of her 
gown were perfectly audible, as she went la- 
boriously upstairs. Carnegie stood quietly; 
already he was beginning mentally to run 
over the situation, and to outweigh his 
chances. 

" You Americans are in such a hurry ! " 
said M. d'Arcos, seating himself comfortably 
in the chair the princess had occupied. " You 
have had things all your own way for some 
time — now it is our turn! Did you find the 
papers in his trunk? " he inquired of one of 
Carnegie's captors. The man — it was one of 
the fobtmen — replied in French that no pa- 
pers were to be found. 

"Ah! then they will be on board the 
yacht — it is just the same!" said M. d'Ar- 
cos. " We will wait ! Let me warn you," 
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he addressed Carnegie, " that if you strug- 
gle or attempt to escape you will be shot 
like a pig! " 

Carnegie bowed. 

" I am glad," said M. d'Arcos politely, 
"to find you so sensible!" 

A silence of perhaps ten minutes followed, 
during which Carnegie speculated on the 
yacht's chances, and was not encouraged. 
He stood passively between the four men, his 
wrists bound together with cord. M. d'Ar- 
cos whiled away the time by reading in a 
little French book, the pages of which seemed 
to afford him amusement. 

By and by there was a distant noise of 
doors opening, and of voices drawing near- 
er. Carnegie's heart beat high; M. d'Arcos 
turned a page. He looked up, however, as 
two men entered the room. " Eh bien? " 
said he. 

The man told him in French that the 
Seiiorita had been successfully surprised. A 
sunny smile broke upon the face of M. d'Ar- 
cos, who glanced at the prisoner during this 
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information. Carnegie had expected it, and 
not a muscle of his face twitched. 

" This is very satisfactory! " said d'Arcos. 
" You are sure the rowboats are secured? 
Good! You can take him away!" And he 
returned to his amusing book. Carnegie was 
marched off, wondering where he was to be 
taken. He was not long left in doubt. 
There was a little room or closet in the old 
wing, at the head of the cellar stair. It was 
used for stores, and had a small barred win- 
dow looking upon the court. Here they 
brought Carnegie, pushed him down upon 
the floor beside a jug of water, and, with an 
ostentatious jingle of keys, left him to his 
own devices. The place was perfectly dark, 
though a star or two shone through the tiny 
pane. 

It is astonishing how soon one becomes 
used to extraordinary circumstances. When 
he had a moment to think it over, Carnegie 
was surprised at his own equanimity. " It 
all seems quite natural!" he soliloquized. 
" Yet it is the year of our Lord 1898! " He 
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was Stiff and tired, but not especially cast 
down. He had great belief in himself, and 
small respect for his enemies. Nevertheless, 
it was certain that nothing could be done 
that night, and he sensibly resolved to try 
to sleep. He crawled over to the water 
pitcher, drank deep, and then stretched him- 
self out on the floor; but sleep was long in 
coming. Late into the night he heard talk- 
ing and laughing and singing; footsteps 
passed and repassed his door on their way 
to the wine cellar. After a long time, how- 
ever, he was swept away in dreams that he 
and Tatiana were fleeing from the princess 
in a canoe through endless arcades of tropi- 
cal forest. 

He awoke at dawn. A great noise was 
going on above his head, the clatter of feet, 
the moving of heavy objects, and voices, now 
hurried, now sharp in command. Then it 
all ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and 
the chateau was silent as usual. The patch 
of sky visible from his window brightened 
and warmed and grew luminous, and a sun- 
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beam fell aslant the courtyard. Carnegie sat 
up, and tried to reason it all out. The house 
remained absolutely still, without a sound of 
life coming to his ears. Evidently the Span- 
iards had taken possession of the Seiiorita, 
and the hasty voices at dawn signified their 
embarkation. This was bad; but, on the 
other hand, Tatiana would be on the look- 
out ready to give the alarm if he did not 
turn up as expected. Barstow and his steam 
yacht were on their way to the Chateau Gui, 
and there was the chance that some of the 
Seiiorita's seamen might have escaped. Car- 
negie was as far as ever from understanding 
what use d'Arcos could possibly make of the 
yacht and the papers he had seized. The 
papers were useless, save to a navy, and the 
Sefiorita was not fitted for a long voyage, 
he repeated incredulously to himself, " But 
it's perfectly futile! It's silly! It's damned 
nonsense! They can't use them — ^it's a bad 
dream. When will I wake up? " with more 
annoyance than anger or alarm. There must 

be some method of escape. He could not 
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free his hands, and in the effort had only 
rubbed the wrists raw and bleeding. 

He turned his attention to his prison. 
The window, barred to keep people out, was 
entirely effective for the purpose of keeping 
him in; and, even if it had not been so, the 
court outside was a trap. He ran his eye 
along the rows of shelves covered with bot- 
tles and cans, and as he did so a memory 
flashed across his mind of his long-ago visit 
to the Chateau Gui. This closet then had 
been bare and empty, and surely, if his recol- 
lection served him, it had been the original 
pantry of the house before the new wing was 
built, and there had been a square hole in 
the wall for the purpose of passing dishes 
from the kitchen. This aperture he clearly 
remembered, and, although the cans and jars 
piled on the shelves totally hid the white- 
washed wall, yet he was sure of the place. 
With a ray of hope he turned his back to 
the shelves, and painfully, using his tied fists, 
began to move the jars aside piece by piece. 
It occurred to him that this closet had prob- 
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ably been stocked before the princess's ar- 
rival, and that therefore she might well be 
ignorant of any such opening. He had just 
begun this task when he heard steps in the 
passage outside, and he instantly flung him- 
self on the floor again. The key turned, the 
door opened, and Claudia, bearing a tray, 
stood before him. Evidently she had not 
been to bed, for she wore the same gorgeous 
dress of the night before, embroidered gray 
satin and pearls at her throat. Her face was 
jaded and her eyes were red. She stopped 
uncertainly in the doorway. 

"I have saved your life, Hugh!" said 
she, almost in a whisper. He made no an- 



swer. 



If you promise not to try to escape you 
may come out." Still he kept silence. 

Won't you speak to me? " 

There is nothing to say! " 

I begged your life — ^isn't that a little? 
You shall not be touched, war or no war." 
To this he answered " Thank you " dryly 
enough, and she sighed heavily. 
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" Here is your breakfast." She set down 
the tray. " I will untie your hands so you 
can eat it." 

He held them out to her in silence, and 
she undid the knots. Carnegie was hungry 
and ate heartily. The irony of the dainty 
tray, with its napkin and silver and porcelain, 
to say nothing of the food itself, made him 
smile. 

" It is more like an invalid's fare than a 
prisoner's!" he remarked. 

" I didn't want you to be starved." 

Carnegie wondered how his jailers came 
to permit this sort of thing, which was cer- 
tainly not en regie. " I don't think you re- 
alize," said he, " what an absurd and unne- 
cessary affair you are mixed up in — futile 
and theatrical to the last degree. You have 
sacrificed a great deal, princess, to allow your 
friend d'Arcos a sight of papers which will 
not do him the least particle of good." 

" Will you give me your parole? " she 
asked him piteously again; and in reply he 
turned his hands to her to be retied. 
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The princess's fingers trembled and were 
cold as they touched his, and she gave a little 
exclamation in undertone at sight of his raw 
wrists. To ease him she slipped the rope 
down to tie it in a fresh place, and he smiled 
a little to himself as he felt her do this. 
Then he heard the door shut, the key turn, 
and the footsteps die away. 

It took him just one minute to free his 
hands from Claudia's fetters. He found a 
bottle of sweet oil, and, breaking off the 
neck, rubbed his wrists with the contents. 
Then he flew like a tiger at the long rows 
of cans. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A HUNDRED YARDS DASH. 

Carnegie counted upon an hour or two 
of solitude, but he did not intend to be 
caught unawares. He took off his coat and 
hung it over the keyhole, and he also half 
closed the shutters of the little window. 
Then he set to work, and in a very few min- 
utes had laid bare a portion of the white- 
washed wall behind the stores, only, it is 
true, to meet with disappointment. Could 
he have been mistaken? Or had he merely 
set to work upon the wrong shelf? Full of 
this doubt he recommenced operations on 
the next shelf below, for he realized that in- 
stinctively he had begun somewhat high up. 
At first he seemed doomed again to failure, 
but a second glance reassured him, and set 

his heart beating with hope. The surface of 
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the wall was whitewashed here as it was 
above, but running his hand along it he felt 
the outline of a board. Pushing the tins to 
right and left, Carnegie exposed first one end 
of this board, and then the other. Its size 
and shape left no doubt that it covered the 
hole he remembered, but now the question 
arose whether or not it was nailed to the 
wall. This he solved speedily, to his great 
satisfaction, by slipping his fingers behind it. 
As he hoped, it merely held its place by the 
piled cans, and when he pushed these aside 
the slab fell of its own accord. A rush of 
cold, musty air met his nostrils from the 
square hole. Carnegie paused to listen, but 
no sound greeted his ears; the way was un- 
impeded. Cautiously, very cautiously, he ap- 
proached the opening and peered through it. 
He looked into the deserted kitchen of the 
house, now turned into a sort of outhouse, 
the receptacle for kindling wood, packing 
boxes, crates, and barrels. The windows, 
heavily shuttered, let only one thin slit of 
sunlight cut the darkness like the blade of 
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a knife, that heightened the duskiness of the 
corners. Dust lay everywhere, and a further 
evidence of disuse were the festoons of spi- 
ders' webs. One big fly filled the place with 
frantic buzzing. 

The square hole looked very small, but 
the prisoner did not hesitate. He laid his 
coat on the shelf nearby, so that he could 
reach it easily from the other side, put his 
feet out first, and drew himself through the 
aperture. It was a tight fit, but careful wrig- 
gling, one arm at a time, did it, and he stood 
free upon the kitchen floor. "Well!" he 
thought, with a long breath of relief, " that's 
a good beginning." 

He put on his coat, and proceeded to 
cover his tracks by rearranging the cans 
through the hole in such a manner as to hide 
it again. The square slab lay upon the closet 
floor, but in itself was not an object of sus- 
picion, and Carnegie worked at the cans until 
he was satisfied that they covered the hole. 
At the last moment a chance noise gave him 
a fright, and he darted across the floor to a 
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place where he knew there was a trapdoor 
into the cellar. Certainly his familiarity with 
the Chateau Gui stood him in good stead. 

The trap was there, sure enough, and eas- 
ily pulled open, but there were no stairs — 
the steps he counted upon had been taken 
away. The cellar under the old wing was 
completely dark, and to save his life Carne- 
gie could not recollect if the floor beneath 
were seven feet down or seventeen. Still, he 
was tuned to action now, his blood was up, 
there was that excitement dancing in his 
veins which carries a man over obstacles with 
an impetus like a horse at a gate. Carnegie 
did not let himself pause to think of chances 
or broken limbs. He let himself slowly down 
into the black pit by his hands, hung for an 
instant with waving legs, took the moment 
with set teeth, straightened his body for the 
shock of a six-foot fall, let go, and dropped 
perhaps twelve inches! A man who has found 
himself swimming for his life in five feet of 
water knows Carnegie's sensations. But he 
had no time to laugh or gasp; around the 
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corner was the wine cellar, through which 
he must pass to reach liberty. Here a broad 
flight of steps, well lighted from above, led 
into the darkness of the cellar, and, to add 
to the risk of his position, voices were plainly 
heard in the pantry at the head of the stairs. 
Holding his breath and listening with a flying 
heart, he doubled up and sped across this 
space of danger, only to whisk behind a keg 
as a clatter of heels and snatch of song de- 
scended the stair. Crouched there, he dread- 
ed the very sound of his breathing, as he 
heard the servant pass within a foot of him. 
" Bolislas, he — Bolislas!" The man had 
paused, and seemed to shout into Carnegie's 
very ears. " Is there not a bottle of the 
Tokay for madame's dejeuner? " 

Bolislas replied from the pantry above: 

" The last bottle went with monsieur on 
the yacht this morning." 

"Monsieur is in luck!" the footman 
grumbled. " It must be claret, then, I sup- 
pose ! " 

He selected a bottle, and then Carnegie 
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heard the retreating footfall, followed by the 
bang of the cellar door, which left him in 
grateful darkness. 

His objective point was that part of the 
cellar which, being under the new wing, was 
furnished with windows above ground. To 
reach this in total darkness was not easy, 
and although he fixed the points of the com- 
pass well in his mind Carnegie was continu- 
ally checked and confused by stumbling upon 
alcoves, pantry walls, chimneys, which lay in 
his path. He was obliged to grope his way 
without noise, and therefore slowly, although 
he was tormented with haste and fear lest 
his flight should have been discovered. Pa- 
tience and coolness accomplished it after 
what seemed a perilous time (it was perhaps 
twenty minutes), and at length he stood in 
the light portion of the cellar. Eagerly he 
scanned the row of windows, and chose that 
one which was darkened by a bush of flower- 
ing shrub. This formed a Httle spot of shel- 
ter which might aid his flight — the only one, 

by the way, on which he could count, for 
16 
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the windows looked upon the bay side of the 
peninsula, where the lawn was wide and 
treeless. 

The window was a simple casement, 
opened by hook and latchet, and Carnegie 
climbed out of it into the spot of shade made 
by the bush and crouched there breathless, 
the fresh air on his cheek. His eyes, accus- 
tomed to the gloom of the cellar, saw the 
sunlit lawn before him in a brilliant purple, 
depressingly clear. Not an inch to hide any- 
where on that open stretch of grass which 
he must cross to the sea! And if they should 
have found the canoe — but he must not think. 
He gathered himself up, sprang out into the 
open, set his face to the sea, and ran. 

A window thrown up behind him, an 
exclamation in Spanish, followed by the 
"crack, crack!" of a revolver, greeted his 
start in the race. Carnegie's heart went 
down, but he ran as he had never run on 
the cinder path the day he won a college 
championship. The shots were followed by 
others — so near! He wondered if he were 
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hit, and in the flash of his running had some 
thought of Spanish marksmanship, and ran 
on faster. He thought he heard a woman's 
scream, but far away in comparison with the 
shots. Then in a pause came other sounds — 
calling and noise in the house — and the " pad, 
pad, pad " of feet behind him — swift as the 
wind. He glanced over his shoulder, to see 
two men following at full speed, but one was 
already flagging and falling back, while the 
other, a young fellow, was rapidly coming 
up. Carnegie saw at once that this man 
would overtake him, and also that he was un- 
armed. The other man, confident of his com- 
panion's pace, paused to reload his pistol. 

Carnegie slackened his speed, as if fa- 
tigued; the Spaniard came on fiercely. Then 
Carnegie checked, made a twist aside, and 
turned upon the fellow, head down, like a 
bull. He struck him fairly with his whole 
weight, and knocked him breathless. He was 
off again for his life, and now the alder bushes 
were near — the sound of waves on the rocks 
came to his ears. Suddenly he heard other 
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pursuing footfalls, and heard them with de- 
spair, for he was almost spent. He looked, 
and saw (with what sensations!) Tatiana fly- 
ing toward him along the edge of the alder 
bushes, waving her cap and calling his name. 
Shots rang out from the house, and — ah, 
God! she was hit, she stumbled — a cold mist 
clouded his eyes. Then the scene came out 
again in its bright distinctness, she came 
toward him swiftly as before, and he had a 
strange sensation that he had been running 
for hours. The shock had not helped his 
speed; he was pumping his breath in gasps. 
Now she was near him, pale with fear, and 
crying out: " The boat, the boat! My boat! " 

He could not answer. He swerved with 
her and jumped into the hedge, a side glance 
of his eye showing him the lawn dotted, but 
some distance back, with pursuing figures. 

The boat bobbed at the ledge of rock, fas- 
tened to a stone. Those last few yards on 
the boulders seemed to Carnegie, panting, 
desperate, like the dreadful balked hurry of 
a dream. They reached the ledge, and his 
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blood cooled; he was counting the seconds 
till the hedge should swarm with enemies. 
Would the painter never come untied? 
The fraction of time wherein the wet rope 
was rebellious seemed like an hour to him. 
The boat was loosed, they flung themselves 
upon the thwarts, pushed off, and bent to the 
long sweep of the oars. They could see noth- 
ing of the lawn; the alders hid it with their 
twinkling silver leaves. Two, four, six, hard, 
steady strokes before the foremost pursuer 
burst from the bushes, and a jet of water a 
foot from the boat marked his bullet. By 
the time the others came up the boat was 
out in the bay, moving up and down with 
the waves, a poor target for such marksmen. 
After a few more ineffectual shots the group 
of men dispersed toward the house. Carne- 
gie had been afraid that they might be pur- 
sued with another rowboat; but for some 
purpose of his own M. d'Arcos had all the 
rowboats drawn up high upon the shore and 
the oars locked up. At the time, of course, 
Carnegie did not know of this, and was some- 
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what surprised at this abandonment of the 
pursuit. He spoke of it when they were well 
away. 

*' Why don't they follow — they have 
boats? " 

Tatiana slackened speed, and glanced at 
her blistered palms. " Perhaps," she sug- 
gested, " they have orders not to leave the 
peninsula." 

" True; he may not trust them. It's the 
most incomprehensible business to me — the 
whole of it!" 

" I don't understand yet. May I hear? " 

He noticed that her face was pale. " This 
will be too much for you! " he said, with con- 
cern, and insisted that she should let him do 
the rest of the rowing alone. They landed, 
hid the boat, and when they had started to 
walk up the path to The Lodges he told her 
the whole story. After he ended there came 
a pause, during which he looked at her. " If 
it hadn't been for you I should have been 
shot. There would never have been time to 
launch the canoe. How did you know? " 
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" When you didn't come at ten o'clock," 
said Tatiana, " I took my boat and landed, 
spying about. First I thought you had left 
on the yacht, as she was gone. Then I no- 
ticed strange men, and heard Spanish spoken, 
and I began to fear for you. I was just about 
to go back and raise an alarm, when I heard 
shots and saw you running across the lawn." 

" And Aguiras never offered to help 

you? " 

Tatiana smiled. " He was writing letters 
and plotting revenge." 

" He let you come alone? " Carnegie 
cried furiously. 

She looked up with a flush. " But, you 
see, he does not know! " said she apologet- 
ically. 

" He had no business — " Carnegie began; 
then, with a change of voice, " You know I 
haven't words to thank you, but if you 
knew " 

" I was very glad to do it," she in- 
terrupted simply, and looked away for an 
instant. " I think," she added, " you are 
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one of the best friends I have in the 
world." 

He waited till she turned her eyes back 
again, and each searched the other's face in 
silence. 

" I wish I could be sure of that," said 
Carnegie, in an uncertain voice, and then 
checked himself. He had just noticed how 
worn out the girl looked. ** You are very 
tired, mademoiselle? " 

"Awfully! " she said; then, with a laugh: 
" Do you suppose it is twelve o'clock or four? 
I've no idea, but it seems to me that I break- 
fasted a week ago." 

" Take my arm! " said Carnegie. " I fear 
I've nothing, not even a flask." 

" Oh, but that's nonsense! " She glanced 
down at her clothes. 

Do as I tell you, Peter," he insisted, 
or I shall carry you pick-a-back! " 

It seemed a long, long climb to The 
Lodges, and it was well into the afternoon 
before they reached there. Dora was on the 
lookout for Tatiana, and apparently had heard 
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enough of the story not to be dumfounded 
at the sight of Carnegie. When the man and 
girl came into the tiny hut, fresh and fragrant 
with balsam, and saw set out on the table 
a loaf of brown bread, butter and a golden 
cheese, a big pitcher of milk, and a lighted 
chafing dish where slices of mutton were 
sizzling in a delicious aroma of wine and cur- 
rant jelly, they made Dora laugh by their ex- 
clamations. 

"But I want to hear!" she cried. "I 
am wild with curiosity! What does it mean? 
Look at Mr. Carnegie's coat — covered with 
straw! And, oh, Ta — Peter! If you could 
see your face ! " 

" Have to wait! " said Tatiana briefly, and 
fell upon the loaf with a knife. Carnegie 
seized the milk pitcher. 

" Mr. Carnegie, won't you tell me? " 
"Some day! Oh, that mutton!" 
Dora gave up her questions, and set her- 
self to satisfying their appetites. She was re- 
warded afterward by hearing the tale at 
length, during which, by the way, Carnegie's 
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knowledge of Tatiana's identity came out so 
naturally that it caused no shock or embar- 
rassment to any one of the three. Dora 
Brent was a sensible, womanly little crea- 
ture or she would not have been the friend 
of Tatiana Sarrazine, and she forbore, by 
word or glance, to add to the constraint 
of the situation. She saw, and she smiled 
once or twice — a little sadly, perhaps, but 
not a jest or rallying allusion came to her 
lips. 

There was a telegram for Carnegie in 
Dora's care, and he was delighted to find 
that it told him of Barstow's departure in 
the Nereid for the Chateau Gui. He made a 
rapid calculation, decided that she was due 
at Shattogie Point by noon of the following 
day, and determined to go down to the vil- 
lage, hire a sailboat, lie to somewhere in the 
path of the Nereid and intercept her. With 
an unknown face in possession, it would 
not be safe to bring Barstow and his 
yacht to the pier. Moreover, all Carnegie's 
ideas and thoughts had become fused into 
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one determination, which was to recap- 
ture the Seiiorita and recover his stolen 
papers. 

All during that afternoon the three sat 
within the hut discussing the affair. Viewed 
now from a comparative distance, it presented 
endless avenues of speculation. " What is 
it all about, anyway? " Carnegie demanded. 
'* What is it for? Where has d'Arcos taken 
my yacht? If only some one could answer 
these questions! " 

" We could raise the neighbourhood," 
suggested Dora, " and make a hue and cry 
in no time. The fishermen and farmers would 
only welcome the chance." 

Carnegie dissented. " No, no," said he; 
" that would let every one know my reports 
are gone, and I mean to get them back." 
This was not his only motive to avoid an 
emeute, but he was a trifle ashamed of the 
other. " If this were Cuba now it would 
seem right and natural. But in this little cor- 
ner of New England, out of the way of the 
world, to be infested as it were with a spo- 
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radic outbreak of the war fever — ^it is extra- 
ordinary! " 

" You don't think the Spaniards can get 
here? " Dora asked, to whom this unpleas- 
ant idea occurred for the first time. 

" By no means! The path is not ea^y to 
hit, and they are unlikely to go exploring.'* 
Carnegie reassured her. 

" I wish I had found out more from Bo- 
lislas," Tatiana said meditatively, her chin 
upon her hands. " Dear old Bolislas would 
have told me anything! " 

" He knew you? " Carnegie asked, in sur- 
prise. 

" Of course," she rejoined. " He used to 
be my groom at Varsovie before she came. 
He taught me to ride. He has been very 
much upset by my hiding, and over and 
over again has tried to persuade me to go 
to her.'* She paused, glancing across at 
Dora. 

Carnegie's face had clouded at mention 
of the princess, and his mouth involuntarily 
set into hard lines as he sat silent. He won- 
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dered what were Claudia Sarrazine's thoughts 
at that instant. 

" Where's Aguiras? " he said abruptly, 
suddenly remembering. 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you," Dora cried 
eagerly. " He has gone! He left this morn- 
ing — in the service of his country, so he told 



me. 



(( 



He's fortunate," remarked Carnegie 
grimly; and they began to talk of something 
else. 

The size of their dwelling had obliged 
the two girls to offer their guest the lean- 
to for the night. This Carnegie thankfully 
accepted, and as he was weary, and had 
to make an early start next, morning, he 
soon excused himself. Fresh balsam boughs 
filled the lean-to, and made a springy mat- 
tress. At his feet was the camp fire, which 
he replenished with billets of wood. Here 
came Tatiana, bringing him a pillow and 
thick blanket, and, best of all, her hand and 
glance for good night. Then she left 
him^ and he rolled up in his blanket and 
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threw himself down. But, for all his fatigue, 
he lay awake for some time, staring at 
the studded sky, the belt of dark forest 
trees, the smoke rising fantastically from 
the burning logs. Wandering night odours 
came to him deliciously ; he would hear 
a snatch of song from another camp fire 
farther up the hillside, and wonder if all 
were not a dream. What a contrast was 
this rest in the open to his luxurious 
room in the Chateau Gui! Tired, perplexed, 
weary as he was, he had never before been 
conscious of so active, so exultant a sense of 
happiness. She would be within a few yards 
of him all night, and they looked upon the 
same prospect. Carnegie smiled, drowsily 
and happily, to himself like a child, turned 
over, and drifted off into slumber. Once or 
twice in the night he awoke, and always with 
the same sequence of impressions: first, the 
unfamiliarity of his surroundings, the bril- 
liant skies, the trees moving and sighing in 
the wind, the fragrance and warmth of his 
resting place; then the red eye of the camp 
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fire, unwinking and watchful, and last the 
remembrance that she was so near — a re- 
membrance the delight of which would 
bear him off again to deeper slumber than 
before. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DEPARTURE OF THE NEREID. 

Tatiana herself roused him in the early 
morning to partake of the breakfast which 
she had prepared. She had brought it out- 
side lest Dora should be waked, and they sat 
over the fire in the sharp air and ate it, talk- 
ing in whispers. The little settlement lay 
like an enchanted village, or one of fairies or 
gnomes. Here and there a fire still smoked, 
but the closed windows of the tiny low-roofed 
huts gave them an air of sleepy hobgoblins 
with hats pulled down upon their brows. 
Below, in the valley, long ragged veils of mist 
curled and twisted, a mock sea hiding the 
real. The sky was clear, the quarter of the 
dawn visibly brightening, and glittering with 
a great star above the horizon. The wind 

blew westward along the mountain, till the 
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pines hummed. Much as he delighted in all 
these things, Carnegie's eyes, dwelling on 
them, came back to hers as if for sympathy 
each time before going afield again. 

The girl's face was a little pale and tired, 
but he had never seen it so clearly marked 
with the beauty of expression. Her eyes 
were thoughtful, yet full of sensibility, light- 
ening involuntarily to the light in his. She 
moved with less sprightliness, quieter than 
usual in her boy's dress, with an older look, 
like one bent on action. A spirit of deter- 
mination seemed to guide her, and she moved 
gravely obedient. Quick to feel her changes 
of mood, Carnegie was made anxious by her 
gravity, as though it portended him no good 
and ought to be dispelled. In the silence of 
their walk down the mountain his eyes rested 
upon her figure, fascinated by its astonish- 
ing grace and lightness, its freedom, which 
made the disguise so good, the proud car- 
riage of the head, the picturesqueness of the 
dress itself, which, when he came to look 

closely at it, was such as an artist, but not 
17 
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every lad, might have worn. She seemed to 
catch some of these thoughts, and glanced 
up with a smile. 

" You are looking at Peter," she cried; 
" it is his last appearance. He consents to 
go with you only this once.^ 

" Is that irrevocable? I hope not.' 

" Yes, it is," she answered firmly. 

" Won't your friends at The Lodges be 
rather surprised? " 

" Perhaps. Most of them are our friends, 
and know it. The strangers — ^well, it does 
not matter so much in our world," she added; 
and then, hesitating, as if to express herself 
exactly: " I am not so ashamed of Peter as 
many good people would think I ought to 
be. The masquerade, of course, I dislike, and 
it is silly and unbecoming. But the freedom 
and health I have had through it — ^why, I 
am another creature. After last winter's 
work it has made me feel like a dryad — s. 
faun, a part of the earth and forest, if you 
understand me." 

Carnegie nodded 
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It was this quality .which had taken all 
self-consciousness, all theatricality, from her 
unconventional act, and lent it a sort of rustic 
dignity. She had worn her boy's dress, not to 
play the woman in it, but, like Rosalind, to 
take refuge in Arden with the spirit of frolic, 
and a young joy in the freedom. That he 
had appeared upon the scene and changed 
this spirit had been his doing, not hers. 

" I hope you will change your mind," said 
he. " I don't want to lose my friend Peter." 

" You will have your friend Tatiana." 
She coloured a little, and went on hurriedly: 
" But you have not yet told me what you 
mean to do after we meet Mr. Barstow's 
yacht." 

" If he has done as I told him, there will 
be firearms aboard, and I mean to hunt down 
the Seiiorita and get back my papers. That 
is my first thought. The Nereid is a larger 
boat and very fast. But if there is any mis- 
take, I suppose I shall have to put the affair 
into Government hands, which for many rea- 
sons I do not wish to do." 
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" On the princess's account? " hazarded 
Tatiana. 

" And on my own. I am responsible, re- 
member, for these reports." 

" Mr. Carnegie, was much of this affair 
due to her?" 

He replied " Yes," and by the wrinkle 
of pain between his brows Tatiana guessed 
how much. She remained silent, and after 
a little Carnegie said: " Some day you shall 
hear all, but not now. There is no one to 
whom I had rather tell it." 

They walked on. 

" You must tell me what to do while you 
are gone," said the girl at length. 

" Keep out of harm's way. I must not 
be anxious about you, too. Promise me!" 
He spoke earnestly, but Tatiana smiled. 

" I am not going to get hurt, I promise 
that. But some one must keep watch on 
the Chateau Gui and the princess. Who 
knows what might happen? " 

" That," said Carnegie, " I leave to your 
discretion. If it will not trouble you too 
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much, the telegraph office ought to be 
watched. A wire in my name will bring 
troops from the nearest camp, and you must 
send it unless everything seems quiet at the 
chateau, as I think it will. After all, they 
have accomplished their end." 

I will keep on the lookout, then." 
And your sketching? " he volunteered, 
with a hope that it would turn her from this 
idea — a hope which, by the way, was per- 
sonal, as he knew of no one else to do the 

work. 

"Oh, my poor sketching!" She threw up 

her hands. " I shall have no picture in next 
winter's exhibition, and Dora and I will 
starve. By the way, do you still wish to send 
me to 'Smith'?" Her face and eyes were 
mischievous, and they both laughed. 

"I think you're just right. I wouldn't 
change you ! " said Carnegie fervently, to 
which Tatiana replied, with a shrug: 
Ah, you dififer from my relatives ! " 
By the way, have you relatives, made- 
moiselle? " 
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" Certainly, in England — ^uncles, aunts, 
cousins, bushels of them! " 

" Then, may I ask, why did you not go 
to them instead of coming to America?" 

She paused, regarding him, with fun in 
her eyes. 

" Because — well, to go to one's uncle is 
not to run away! And I know what would 
happen. They would not let me paint— -ex- 
cept my cheeks — ^and they would present me 
— me — with a long train of satin, and feathers 
in my hair like an Indian squaw! I decided 
to be an Indian brave instead. You need 
not look shocked, monsieur; my good rela- 
tives know nothing. They think I travel 
somewhere with my governess! " 

Carnegie thought of Sir George and Lady 
Greville, and began to laugh. Suddenly he 
checked himself. " But there must be a 
title!" he cried involuntarily. 

" Ah, maisi But of course there is a 
title. Princess, if you like! What good is 
that?" And she made him a mock reverence. 

He caught her eye, and they two were 
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very merry, until an idea struck the young 
man. 

" By the way, I insist on one thing, made- 
moiselle " 

" Ah, insist! " cried she, in a tone of com- 
ical defiance. 

" If you stay here you must have a pis- 
tol. Where can I get you one? " 

" A revolvaire? Do you think I go un- 
armed into the enemy's camp? •' said she 
very composedly, and drew a small Smith & 
Wesson from the pocket of her jacket. 

" But can you shoot? " he asked, incredu- 
lous. 

"What a question! Of course I can! 
Look, I will hit that bough ! " She was as 
good as her word, and convinced him very 
soon of her ability to handle the weapon well 
enough for self-defence. This relieved his 
mind immensely, and pleased him, as another 
instance of her self-reliance. 

You can look after yourself I " he cried. 
You see, I had to! " was her reply; then, 
meeting his eyes, smiled back into them. All 
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during the walk their eyes continually met 
and held each other's, parting to meet again 
with the same pleasure. 

The village was wide awake by the time 
they reached it, and they were not long in 
finding a boat and man. They set out with 
taut sails, in a roaring wind. The sunlight 
struck the crests of the short waves, glisten- 
ing and tumbling, the spray flew and splashed 
Tatiana till her short brown curls were wet. 
They sat together, and at the wave's assault 
blinked and shivered and laughed for pure 
joy. If anything could rouse the spirit of 
adventure it was this swift flight, this plunge 
and tug, the bowsprit going under and the 
boat's timbers quivering. They tacked and 
began to run before the wind, racing the 
green rollers that came in from the sea. The 
errand was forgotten in the exhilaration of 
this motion and companionship, and as he 
sat sheltered under a heap of oilskins Car- 
negie's blood ran fast. 

It took them a couple of hours, of this 
windy flight, to reach the place where Car- 
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negie had expected to lie to and wait for 
Barstow's yacht. But it chanced that as they 
came up into the eye of the wind Tatiana 
called out, " That big white boat, is it . 
she?" 

And on came the Nereid, stately in white 
paint and dazzling brasses, disdaining to ,wet 
her deck with the waves which drenched the 
little sailboat. With one accord all three 
waved their caps and shouted, fearing she 
might pass them unawares, for she was mak- 
ing excellent time. 

"There's Barstow!" cried Carnegie. 
" He's got a glass — he'll see us ! Hi ! Hi ! 

" I see him," said Tatiana, and a note in 
her voice made him turn to look at her. 

" You're tired," said he remorsefully. 
*' You've done too much, yesterday and to- 
day too, confound it all! Why didn't you 
tell me? " 

She shook her head, looking toward the 
Nereid, which had begun to slow down and 
churn the water. 

" It looks so big — ^and comfortable — " 
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She tried to laugh. " You won't come 
back! " 

"Won't I? Wait and see! " They leaned 
upon the gunwale side by side, watching the 
yacht, and Carnegie spoke in a low voice. 
" You don't mean that? " 

" Yes, I think I do." Her gaze was fixed 
on the gig being lowered so fast, so fast, 
from the side of the big yacht. 

" You will go off with your friend, and 

find that much pleasanter than " She 

stopped, and laughed unreasonably. 

" I'm coming back the very first moment 
I can, if I may," said he hurriedly, for the 
gig was nearing, " and to stay at The Lodges. 
May I?" 

The princess won't like that ! " 
It's for you to say, not for her. Damn 
those fellows, why are they in such a hurry! 
May I come? " 

You can go anywhere you like." 
That's not what I mean. Would you 
like it? Tell me quickly!" 

The gig rose on a wave and dipped be- 
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hind it. Tatiana turned her eyes from it to 
his eyes with a flash, clear, intense, fathoms 
deep with meaning, and gave a little swift 
nod of her head. The glance seemed to en- 
gulf him, to close above his head, he had such 
a sensation of plunge and tumult. The swift 
words had passed in a breath, like flame 
breaking from a smouldering log. There was 
no time for the interchange of another word. 
Her hand tingled in his for one second, then 
the gig drew up and he jumped aboard. The 
gig pushed off again and bobbed up and 
down, the wet oars flashing, until it reached 
the side of the Nereid. 

The sailboat tacked and came by under 
the yacht's stern; Tatiana could make out 
Carnegie's figfure on the deck, talking ani- 
matedly to a couple of men. Then an order 
was given, a bell rang, the yacht described a 
circle, and moved slowly off westward whence 
she had come. The swell tossed the sailboat, 
and Tatiana could not make out, for all her 
staring, if that was a handkerchief waved from 
the stern or not. The Nereid disappeared 
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behind the point, and once again reappeared 
for an instant as a white, glancing speck. 
The boom swung over the girl's head and 
creaked, and they set the prow for home. 
Tatiana resumed her place; and, although no 
spray flew on the way, yet there was a drop 
or two of salt water on her cheeks. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PRINCESS FINDS HER PEARL. 

For several succeeding days Tatiana 
watched the Chateau Qui. It was tiring 
work, but had for her a double advantage; 
it enabled her to think in quiet over many 
troublesome questions, and also seemed to 
help Carnegie. She took her luncheon, land- 
ed in a sheltered part of the peninsula, and 
made a nook for herself among the alder 
bushes, whence she could command a view of 
the house. Here she was herself quite hid- 
den in the green and white branches, yet ► 
could see everything which took place. The 
hedge was fringed on the landward side with 
stumpy bushes of ground pine, huckleberry 
clumps, and fragrant sweet fern, in which she 
sat buried. She had books and her sketch- 
book, but she read little; her time went in 
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dreaming, with her eyes fixed upon the gray 
house. Little happened during her vigil. 
Now Bolislas, now Francois, or the cook 
would pass to and from the farm, or one of 
the strange men would wander about the 
kitchen garden. Several times Miss Vesey 
went hurrying by, her little white shawl over 
her shoulders. Late one afternoon a tall fig- 
ure came out upon the lawn, strolled a list- 
less step or two in the garden path, and 
turned back again into the house. This 
glimpse of the princess set the girl thinking, 
and all that twilight, for she watched until 
the stars came out, her mind was busy with a 
problem. On the solitary homeward row, the 
climb through the woods up to The Lodges 
with Dora, who always came down to the 
shore to meet her, she was still weighing and 
measuring and pondering. Up to the last 
few weeks it could truthfully be said that 
Tatiana had never felt the disadvantage of 
her escapade. She had enjoyed to the full 
the liberty, the artist life, and the absorption 
of her occupation, and had not been made to 
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feel any of the difficulties of her curious posi- 
tion. But the past fortnight had changed 
all; that had come into her life which could 
not be effaced, but which altered the future 
and set new significance upon the past. In 
addition to this personal problem, an ab- 
sorbing one to every woman, there was 
yet one more pressing and difficult, upon 
which her peace of mind depended. She 
would never have believed that a ques- 
tion of mere right and wrong could be so 
delicate, or honest justice so gfreat an art 
as it appeared. Here her youth, her loneli- 
ness, her inexperience, became painfully ap- 
parent to her mind; never had she felt so 
utterly forlorn or without guardianship, 
and the thought of her dear governess would 
come achingly back to her. The worst of 
it lay in the fact that she was conscious the 
experience had shaken her nerve; it had 
opened her eyes. She could not look forward 
to the future so gladly confident as before; 
it seemed no longer simple and strenuous, 
but complex and full of pitfalls. She began 
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to dread it, to doubt her capacity to meet 
it, and, although not in any sense regretting 
her lost existence, yet she could not help re- 
penting her precipitancy, and wishing she had 
not burned all her boats behind her. These 
thoughts and difficulties, however, could not 
keep her long awake after a day in the open 
woods, but they recurred with her awaken- 
ing, and seemed wearyingly far from solution. 

There came a morning, three days after 
Carnegie's departure, when her watch was 
not without result. About noon an old bat- 
tered fishing schooner crept into the har- 
bour, and Tatiana saw three or four men 
leave the Chateau Gui and board her. They 
were all foreigners and carried bundles, and 
soon after their embarkation the battered old 
schooner shook her sails out and crawled 
slowly down to sea. 

The day passed; it became evident the 
Spaniards had finally departed. The sunset 
came dull and ruddy, hinting a rainy mor- 
row. Tatiana saw it, and felt the cooler air 
with pleasure; it had been uncomfortably 
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warm even in the shade of her hiding place. 
There had been little sign of life about the 
house since the departure of the men, but 
now the princess came out again and strolled 
about, stepping daintily. Just as the sight 
of her figure a day back had conjured Tati- 
ana's problem, so to-day as suddenly it 
clinched her determination. Right or wrong, 
she decided what she was going to do; and 
in this decision seemed to shut the lid of her 
mind and stamp on it with a firm heel. She 
took a hasty survey of herself. True to her 
assertion to Carnegie she was in girl's dress, 
although scarcely less rough than Peter's. 
Her brown hair had grown almost long 
again ; she smoothed it with her hands. Then 
she waited. 

The princess came slowly toward her, 
listlessly, as one who walks without relish, 
her eyes fixed on some point ahead and tak- 
ing little heed of anything. The gauzy white 
dress she wore, as usual richly trimmed, 
seemed to accentuate the haggard pallor of 

her face, to which the last week had added 
x8 
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ten years. At sight of it, stamped with trag- 
edy, Tatiana felt a sort of pity, remember- 
ing it serenely indifferent. " Oh, she looks 
very badly! " she thought, horrified. Then, 
as the princess drew nearer, Tatiana saw that 
the hand hanging by her side glowed with 
gems of splendid colours; the pity left the 
girl's face, and it hardened. Still she did not 
change her mind as the princess came stead- 
ily on along the edge of the alder bushes. 

" Will Madame la Princesse grant me one 
word? " 

The voice came clear and low out of the 
thick bush at Claudia's right hand. She 
gave a violent start, and stood still, pressing 
her hand to her heart, her eyes a little wild. 

" I beg madame's pardon; I did not mean 
to startle her," said Tatiana, and parted the 
bushes so the princess could see in. Claudia 
looked, saw only a young girl up to her knees 
in the ground pine, her slim brown hands 
holding the branches aside to right and left. 

" I am very foolish, but my nerves — " she 
murmured, trying for a smile. She looked 
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at the girl more carefully — 3, handsome girl, 
superbly built, and glowing with youth and 
health. Her features, large and generously 
cut, were dominated by a pair of extraordi- 
narily brilliant and intelligent brown eyes. 
Rough brown hair framed the face not un- 
picturesquely, and her cheek was tanned, 
without a freckle, and smooth as brown satin. 
Vividness and inteUigence permeated the fig- 
ure, and Claudia felt a little curiosity. 

" I did not know any one was there; I 
was startled," she continued. " Did you say 
you wish to speak to me? " 

" If you please. There is a rock on this 
side of the hedge where you can sit down. 
I will not keep you long." She spoke with 
grave brevity, and held the bushes apart for 
Claudia to pass through. The princess 
glanced doubtfully down at the muslin frock, 
but her mind was utterly weary of its own 
bitter reflections, and she caught at the prom- 
ise of diversion. She followed Tatiana, there- 
fore, through the hedge, and came out upon 
the rocks fronting the bay. Here she seated 
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" You wish to talk over your affairs with 
me? " she said, indifference predominating 
in her tone. " Of course you know, my dear 
child, there is very little I can do for you. I 
can't pretend to have approved your action " 
— her voice took on a shade of light patron- 
age as Tatiana remained silent — " and, the 
truth is, you have committed social suicide. 
I'm awfully sorry for it (of course), but I fear 
prodigal daughters are not treated like prodi- 
gal sons." She laughed a little. " If there's 
any little thing I can do for you I should 
be glad " 

" Madame misunderstands my meaning," 
Tatiana hastened to interrupt, in a tone as 
hard and light as Claudia's own. " I did 
not come to discuss my affairs, although I 
am much obliged for your interest. As for 
society and the social point of view, you 
might not realize, perhaps, that a Sarra- 

zine " She finished her sentence with a 

faint shrug and a glance seaward. The girl 
acted undoubtedly, but it was admirably 
done. Her entire personality, as she stood 
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there quietly, served to bear in upon Claudia's 
mind the fact that Mademoiselle Sarrazine 
was dealing with the American woman who 
had bought the family name. In her very 
composure, her eye, the inflection of her voice, 
there was delicately conveyed the attitude of 
the aristocrat toward the parvenue. Noth- 
ing could have more strongly appealed to 
Claudia's arrogance than this arrogance bet- 
ter founded, and the girl's dexterous use of 
it as a weapon gave her an instant ascend- 
ency in the interview. Tatiana's quick wit 
could not have handled a person of Clau- 
dia's caliber better than by simply outdoing 
her. 

" Probably in this country," the girl went 
on lightly; " still, one must guard one's so- 
cial position. It would be, in the nature of 
things, a little undertermined, I can see that. 
But I really believe a Sarrazine could do as 
she pleases; don't you think so? However, 
I am not here to discuss it." 

" Then pray make haste," said the prin- 
cess shortly. " This rock is damp." 
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Tatiana faced her, and became at once 
simple and frank in mannen 

" You see, madame," she began, " Bolis- 
las used to come and talk to me, and " 

" He did, and never mentioned it? " said 
the princess. " I shall have something to 
say to Bolislas ! " 

" Oh, no! You know the attachment of 
our people to members of the family," Tati- 
ana suggested. " Bolislas did as I told him. 
He used to be my groom at Varsovie. The 
Russian servants are so devoted!" 

Claudia flushed a little, but said " Go 
on," in her ordinary .even voice. 

" Bolislas, madame, used to come at 
times when I was sketching (I am an artist), 
and even bring me sweetmeats or cake^from 
your table. You must not scold him^ for 
that, poor old fellow; it was his custom wfien 
I was a child. One morning, now nearly thi^ee 
weeks ago, he ran down in a great huri] 
to give me some chocolate drops. He hac] 
put them into a pretty little pink box whicL 
he handed me. I was always afraid that he ^ 
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might take something that he ought not, so 
I called after him, for he was already run- 
ning back to the kitchen, to ask him where 
he got the box. He called back, ' Oh, made- 
moiselle need not be afraid! I picked it up 
from the floor of the princess's room. She 
intended to throw it away, for it was lying 
near the waste-paper basket.' " 

Tatiana paused to glance curiously at her 
companion. 

"Go on!" Claudia whispered. Her white, 
thin hands were twisted tightly together. 

" I pushed open the box and found- one 
compartment filled with chocolates, which I 
ate. The next day I pushed out the second 
compartment (which, by the way, stuck and 
was hard to open), but it did not contain 
chocolates." As Tatiana said this she put 
her hand to her throat and drew forth a thin 
gold chain, on which, as she held it out, 
Claudia saw the great pearl hanging. Her 
dry lips parted, but gave out no sound. The 
girl continued her story. 

" At first I thought this was a jest, or a 
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valueless gift from poor Bolislas. Then I 
saw it was genuine, and realized that it must 
be the pearl I had heard of — the famous 
pierced pearl of Aguiras, which madame had 
been seen to wear. I dared not speak of it 
to Bolislas, for I soon saw that by a miracle 
he had not found it — he was ignorant of its 
being in the box. Wrapped as it was in cot- 
ton wool it had made no sound, and Bolis- 
las, in a great hurry with his chocolates, had 
passed them into the end which opened eas- 
ily, not seeing that inside there were two 
compartments. His haste and the little diffi- 
culty in opening the box further (which I 
found was caused by the cotton wool stick- 
ing in one or two places) — these two trifles 
kept him from the discovery. I do not my- 
self understand how the box came upon the 
floor." 

" I think I do," said Claudia. " I must 
have slipped it out of my cabinet with a num- 
ber of others. I, too, was in a great hurry, 
and wore a dress with a train. Probably the 
box fell upon the train first, and was dragged 
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a little way across the room before falling on 
the carpet. The waste-paper basket stands 
near the door, and Bolislas empties it every 
morning. Oh, yes, it is quite clear! " 

Her eyes were set upon the jewel swing- 
ing between Tatiana's fingers; seeing this, 
the girl detached it from the chain and 
handed it to her. Evidently Claudia started 
to utter thanks, but the touch of the pearl 
must have brought a rush of memories that 
caused her to forget the words as she bent 
over it. 

" Madame must not ask me," Tatiana 
went on, in a low voice, " why I kept it so 
long — why it was not returned before. You 
must think as you will about that. I was 
perplexed, and not sure that it belonged to 
you at all, unable to decide if I ought not 
to return it to the rightful owner. Even 
now I do not feel certain that I have done 

right. There was no one to tell me " 

She paused, and here, had Claudia chosen, a 
word might have won the girl. 

But it was not the princess's character; 
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and, instead, she replied, in a tone of com- 
plete assurance, " Certainly ; I paid for it ! " 

" So Mr. Carnegie told me," said Tati- 
ana smoothly. 

The princess jerked up her head, startled. 

" Hugh? Do you mean to say he knew? 
Did Hugh " 

"You mean, that I had the pearl? Oh, 
no. But he told me about it, and you." 

" So Hugh knew you were here? " said 
the princess in her hard way. " You met, I 
suppose." 

" Often. It was what he told me," said 
Tatiana, with a touch of Carnegie's own 
smooth irony, " that made me decide to re- 
turn it. I thought it ought to be yours, 
since you had paid so high for it." 

Their eyes met, the girl's clear and scorn- 
ful, the woman's sombre and desperate, and 
the latter dropped first. 

" So he told you — ^that," said Claudia 
mechanically, and drawing a long, heavy 
breath. 

" When I heard," Tatiana cried, with a 
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fierce irrelevance, " I was glad my parents 
were dead ! " 

She moved away a little, and a long si- 
lence followed. It had begun to grow dark, 
and the tide was coming in with a gentle, 
persistent sound. 

" When Mr. Carnegie comes back," said 
Tatiana, at length, " I shall tell him you are 
content: you have your pearl of great price." 

The lash of these words fell visibly upon 
the princess's face. But the first sentence 
served to obliterate it, and she eagerly raised 
her head. 

" He is coming back?" Then, with an 
effort, " He was not — hurt? " 

" No," Tatiana replied coldly, " he was 
not hurt." She waited a moment before she 
added: "It is growing late, and I must go 
back. I wish you good evening, madame." 

The princess made no answer; indeed, she 
did not seem to hear. She sat bent over 
upon the rock, her cheek resting on one hand, 
the pearl lying in the hollow of the other 
palm. Her eyes were blank and fixed inward; 
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there was a dreadful rigidity about her whole 
figure. Her mouth hung a little open. Ta- 
tiana moved away to where her boat was 
fastened, and the princess took no notice. 
She repeated her farewell, but received no an- 
swer. The girl untied the painter, got in, 
and took up the oars, uncomfortable in the 
presence of the motionless figure. Far out 
in the bay she looked, saw the white dress 
where she had left it, and her blood began 
to creep. When Dora came down to help 
her beach the boat, Tatiana touched her with 
a cold hand. 

" Oh, look! " she said. " Do you see 
anything, Dora? Is she still sitting there? '* 

The girls peered into the darkness, but 
the further shore was only a low, velvet-black 
line, where nothing could be distinguished, 
and the rush of the incoming tide shrouded 
every sound. There was a little chilly wind, 
too, and they shivered. " Let us run! " said 
Tatiana suddenly, and with one common 
touch of vague fear the two seized hands and 
ran home in the dark. Even to this day Tati- 
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ana cannot forget the figure, which in her 
sketchbook appears as a woman, hideous, 
huddled in the gloom, with head thrust for- 
ward and unseeing eyes. It seems to her 
imagination that she was involuntarily pres- 
ent at the reaping of the whirlwind, a task 
which, though each of us has a similar har- 
vest in life, is rarely undergone in the pres- 
ence of another. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE RETURN OF THE NEREID. 

The day following Tatiana's conversation 
with the princess was foggy, with occasional 
bursts of rain, and she judged it no longer 
necessary to keep watch on the Chateau Gui. 
The Spaniards had gone, and her own par- 
ticular errand had been accomplished. The 
next day it had cleared again and was soft 
and sparkling; after luncheon she took her 
boat to reconnoitre. She was on shore 
among the alders, which shook wet diamonds 
all over her as she crushed through them, 
when her ears were startled by the distinct, 
unmistakable "boom!" of a gun in salute. 
She parted the leaves and looked eagerly sea- 
ward, to see a little iron-gray boat come up 
the harbour at a businesslike rate of speed, 

like a hound on the scent. Then the air 
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shook to another "boom!" and the white 
Nereid followed her gray companion, stately, 
but with that intentness of purpose which 
only a steam yacht has among manufactured 
things. The two swung round, anchored, 
and despatched little launches from their 
sides which scudded over the water in a 
great hurry to the stone pier. Then Tatiana 
saw a hasty council among the figures on the 
pier, and the gray gunboat's launch set off 
toward her again, with the blue-and-white 
uniform of an ensign in the stern. A group 
of several men was left standing upon 
the pier, among whom Carnegie could be 
easily distinguished. With the thought in 
her mind that she had best get her boat and 
go home, Tatiana walked rapidly toward the 
group on the pier, and as she drew nearer 
she was puzzled to see a long, narrow object, 
wrapped in black, being slowly hoisted from 
the gig to the wharf. By the care the sail- 
ors took to do this it was evidently some- 
thing both of weight and value. 

Her heart beat a little as she drew nearer. 
19 
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She saw one of the men touch Carnegie on 
the arm, and ciall his attention to her ap- 
proach. Carnegie, with a joyful exclama- 
tion, doffed his cap and strode to meet her, 
followed at a few paces by a tall man with a 
blond beard. 

"How are you? Are you all right?" 
Carnegie called out as he advanced. She 
nodded, smiling, and he continued to the tall 
man, who had now joined him, " Barstow, 
let me introduce you to Mademoiselle Sar- 
razine, without whose help I should never 
have succeeded in escaping! " 

" So I have heard you say," rejoined 
Randal Barstow, and shook Tatiana warmly 
by the hand. The three were standing alone 
on the pier now, for two sailors, having land- 
ed the object mentioned, retired to the steam 
launch, which was moored to the wharf. The 
girl forgot her intention of going home at 
once as she looked eagerly up into the faces 
of the two men. 

" You were successful — ^you recovered 
them? " she asked, breathless. 
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" My papers? " answered Carnegie, his 
hand on Barstow's shoulder. " Yes; thanks 
to Randal here, they are by this time safe 
in Washington." 

" And the Senorita? " 

" Is in Boston harbor rather the worse 
for wear." 

" But the Spaniards, and the spy Ja- 
coby?" 

A grave look on Carnegie's face checked 
her, and following his gesture she turned her 
wondering eyes toward the object now lying 
on the dock. Through the thick folds of 
black stuff its outlines were plainly defined 
as those of a man's body, unmistakably rigid. 

Tatiana understood. "Oh!" said she, 
under her breath, "poor d'Arcos!" 

The two men were silent. Presently she 
asked: "And you are none of you hurt?" 

" Not one of us. Sit down here, made- 
moiselle, and I will tell you everything that 
happened." 

" Yes, I must hear! " she said, obeying 
him. Barstow seated himself by her side, and 
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Carnegie leaned against one of the supports 
of the pier as he began: 

" You see, mademoiselle, I knew the Se- 
iiorita did not have enough coal to take her 
very far. D'Arcos must have expected to 
get an extra supply at the chateau, but he 
failed in that. And why in the world he set 
sail at all will always remain one of the mys- 
teries. We shall never know what was the 
meaning of the raid." 

'* And the more I think of it," broke in 
Barstow, '* the more utterly absurd, vain, 
and ineffectual it seems! " 

" I agree with you," Carnegie went on; 
" but let me remind you that we do not, arid 
now can not, know what was in his mind. 
Anyhow, d'Arcos had stolen my yacht " 

"Captured!" suggested Barstow with a 
twinkle. 

"If you like. Do let a fellow tell his 
story in his own way, old man! I say, cap- 
tured my yacht and stolen my papers — ^a de- 
tailed examination and report of the New 
England coast defence, prepared with full 
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diagrams and maps — ^which he had been 
scheming to obtain. What he expected to 
do with them, the Lord — that is, the arch 
fiend— only knows! 

" Well, our first move after I came on 
board the Nereid was to run into Ports- 
mouth. The commandant of the fort there 
happens to be a personal friend of mine, and 
by his influence we got the patrol gunboat 
Bar Harbor detailed to go with us in the 
search for my yacht. Meanwhile, I had 
picked up clews enough to guide me as to 
direction, and was pretty well assured that 
the Seiiorita was running south. To make 
a long story short, mademoiselle, we came 
up with the Seiiorita, steaming along pretty 
slowly. By the way, I knew that they had 
not captured her engineer, as he was ashore 
at the moment, and I guessed they would 
have trouble with her engines. I found out 
later how correct I was, and it is astonishing 
the amount of damage they have contrived to 
do in so short a time! When we sighted the 
Seiiorita the Nereid wa^ ahead, and, finding 
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they could not outsteam her, they opened 
fire upon us from the deck. According to 
orders, the Nereid kept quiet, until the gun- 
boat ran up and sailed into the fight. Two 
shells from her one-pounders were enough to 
show them that resistance was pure folly. 
So they hauled up a white flag, and we went 
aboard. The men were on their knees, cry- 
ing and begging us not to kill them, but 
d'Arcos was not among his ruffians. Bar- 
stow and I went down into the cabin to look 
for him. We found him soon enough, rigged 
out in my yachting clothes, if you please, sit- 
ting at the saloon table, stone dead. He 
must have gone down there -when the gun- 
boat fired and he saw that it was all up. 
The bottle of poison stood on the table in 
front of him. Poor devil! I found my pa- 
pers in a tin box in the cabin, and took them 
on board the Nereid. Then she towed the 
Senorita till our men tinkered up her engines 
enough to* run her back to Boston. That's 
all." 

As he made an end, Carnegie's eyes rested 
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once more on the body lying on the dock, 
and he said again, " Poor devil ! " The man- 
ner of the man's death had somehow im- 
pressed him. 

Tatiana was the first to break the pause. 
** Then you have neither of you an explana- 
tion of the whole affair? " 

Barstow shook his head, and Carnegie re- 
peated: " No one will ever know, now, the 
reason for it. What they attempted was ut- 
terly useless to them, and they must have 
known it. Why d'Arcos made such an elabo- 
rate scheme to get the papers and the yacht, 
what he expected to do with them when he 
got them, how far he was authorized, and 
why his time was wasted on such a profitless 
and vain attempt — these will always remain 
puzzles. You can make guesses if you like. 
Perhaps he was a sincere enemy and patriot, 
acting on his own behalf; perhaps he was 
merely a spy acting under instructions." 

" Perhaps he had privateering comrades 
hidden somewhere or other," Tatiana sug- 
gested. 
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" Or perhaps the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end was mere theatricals — * bluff/ " 
was Barstow's comment. 

" Perhaps/' agreed Carnegie. " What- 
ever it was, it was foredoomed from the first 
to futility and failure. That's what I don't 
understand. But what's the use? These are 
eternal mysteries, and personally I am glad 
to give them up. Certainly the last fort- 
night has given me enough excitement to 
have a good, solid, logical cause for it ! " 

" My own opinion," laughed Barstow, 
" is that Carnegie has had a unique experi- 
ence. He has been in the thick of the only 
thing the enemy did during the war of 1898 
— the celebrated capture of the Chateau 
Qui!" 

" We are forgetting the princess," said 
Carnegie, and Tatiana glanced from one to 
the other, startled. 

" You are not — " she began, and some- 
thing in the faces checked her. " I must go 
home," she ended lamely, and stood up. 

Carnegie went with her to the rowboat. 
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" By the way/' he told her, in an under- 
tone, " d'Arcos did not have the pearl after 
all. I wonder what he did with it?" 

" He never had it ! " said Tatiana, flush- 
ing to her eyes. " The princess has it again. 
I restored it to her." 

" You? " 

His tone and glance of deep amazement 
caused her to add hurriedly: " I will tell you 
all about it presently. I — I have seen and 
talked with her. Oh, Mr. Carnegie, if you 
had been there! Do not be too harsh! " 

" Do you realize her position? " he asked 
constrainedly. " There is still such a crime 
as treason in the world." 

" I know. She tried to give you up, and 
show them your papers, but perhaps " 

" Let us talk about it some other time," 
interposed Carnegie, who felt unable just 
then to lay bare the secret springs of Clau- 
dia's action. " When am I to see you again? 
Will you meet me on the path to The Lodges 
— say at four? " 

" I will try to be there," she replied, with- 
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out raising her eyes, and gave the rowboat 
a vigorous push from the wharf. Carnegie, 
with the sense that something unpleasant 
must be got over, turned back to join Bar- 
stow, and both walked briskly toward the 
Chateau Gui. 

" A charming girl — Mademoiselle Sarra- 
zine," observed Barstow; "a connection of 
the princess, I presume? " 

But Carnegie did not appear to hear this 
remark, and they arrived at the house be- 
fore Barstow had time to repeat it. 

The front door stood open, Barstow and 
Carnegie entered together, and at the first 
step the latter gave an exclamation under 
his breath. " Skipped, FU wager! " said he. 

The hall was in process of being disman- 
tled. The rugs were up, the pictures were 
down, the tall clock was swathed in sack- 
ing. A noise of tack hammers and voices 
came from the upper region, and Bolislas, 
with a tray full of china, was passing down 
the stairs. At sight of Carnegie a broad 
smile spread across his flat face. 
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" Where's your mistress? " was the sharp 
question. 

" Monsieur is quite well? " asked the po- 
lite Bolislas, and waved his hand toward the 
drawing-room. Carnegie entered, to find 
Miss Vesey and Franqois standing over a 
packing box. The little Englishwoman's 
cap was awry, and she held a written list in 
one hand. When she saw Carnegie she gave 
a slight scream. 

" Why, where did you come from? " said 
she, sitting down on the edge of the pack- 
ing box. " Claudia will be so disappointed! " 

The princess has gone? " 

Left yesterday morning in all that 
rain," exclaimed Miss Vesey, " for Halifax. 
She took Varinka, and left me to pack up 
with Bolislas. She decided to try crossing 
from Canada this time." 

Oh!" was all Carnegie replied. 

I don't think this air agreed at all with 
the dear princess, Mr. Carnegie! She was far 
from well; and we talked it over, and came 
to the conclusion that she had better leave 
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for Hamburg at once. Hamburg always suits 
her, you know." 

Carnegie smiled at the " we " in this 
speech. He knew Claudia's fashion of issu- 
ing her commands. 

"Indeed!'' said he. 

Miss Vesey looked around her in despair. 
" I am so sorry — and you know she will be! 
You see what a state we are in! So, after all, 
you did go yachting with M. Jacoby? " 

" I suppose so," Carnegie smiled. " Don't 
give yourself any trouble. Miss Vesey! I 
hoped to see the princess; that's all." 

"And is M. Jacoby with you?" she in- 
quired, straightening her cap. 

"He is," said Carnegie; "but the truth 
is, Miss Vesey, he's dead! Can you lend me 
Frangois to help bury him? " And, seeing 
by her expression that she thought he had 
suddenly gone crazy, he added: " I'll explain, 
but is it possible that you don't know what 
has been going on? She is even cleverer 
than I thought if she hoodwinked you in the 
very house!" 
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Her bewildered ejaculations, however, 
showed such to have been the case. The en- 
tire drama had passed under her very eyes 
without her seeing or suspecting anything. 
Claudia's ascendency over her, Claudia's dex- 
terous explanations, had led Miss Vesey 
blindfold through the affair. Chance had 
aided in an important item, for it ordered that 
Miss V^esey should have spent that morning 
at the farm during which Carnegie had made 
his escape across the lawn. She was naturally 
much shocked and agitated by the story they 
told her, and the explanation, with various 
other duties, kept Carnegie steadily occupied 
until nearly four o'clock. 

At last, however, he was able to get away, 
and to set out once again on that row across 
the bay, which he had undertaken before in 
such various circumstances and so many 
moods. This last time, as he took up the 
oars, he was conscious that the sense of strain 
which had lain about the place ever since 
his first appearance there had finally van- 
ished. The enigmas, the excitements, the 
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perils, had evaporated into air; and what was 
left was merely the beauty of the wild spot 
and isolated house, the crisp quality of the 
atmosphere, the delight of mountain, sky, 
and sea. It might have been any part of 
that wonderful coast, and Carnegie any young 
man on the commonest if the most exciting 
of all errands. 

He landed and walked through the birch 
wood, realizing as he walked that he was 
destined, apparently, never to take that path 
in a leisurely manner. However on this oc- 
casion his pulses may have raced, he yet 
seemed to observe more of its beauty. The 
slanting sun rays entered the wood and broke 
against the white trunks like a sea. A bum- 
blebee passed, thrumming the string of his 
'cello. Light and shade fell checkered, green 
and golden, and looking upon them he saw 
something move and glisten brown in the 
sunbeams. 

She sat upon a fallen trunk, her hands 
folded, and awaited him very serenely. No 
adequate excitement, thought Carnegie, 
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lurked in her eye. He drew near and she 
greeted him, and was full of questions, and 
they talked briskly and easily for half an hour 
on such trivial matters as the princess and 
poor d'Arcos, and the probabilities of peace. 
Then there came one of those pauses which 
is like the opening of a door. 

" So Peter Brent is gone? " said Carne- 
gie, glancing at her dress. 

'' Don't you like it better? " 

" I hardly know. It makes me afraid.'* 

" You need not be." 

" You see, I know him better than I do 
Mademoiselle Sarrazine." 

" But it has been Mademoiselle Sarra- 
zine all along! " 

" True." Then Carnegie asked in a lower 
tone, and somewhat hurriedly: "Are you at 
all glad to have me back? " 

" Yes," replied Tatiana, in the same way; 
" I think I am." 

There followed a long silence, in which 
something — ^it is hard to say what — took 
place. Certainly they turned and looked 
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each into the eyes of the other, and Carne- 
gie began to speak, intensely and seriously, 
as though he had gotten all through the pre- 
liminaries. But there had been no prelimi- 
naries — in language. 

" You must have seen that long before 
I knew it was you I began to care. I cared 
when I made that ridiculous proposition to 
send you to college. Don't you see I did, 
Tatiana? Don't you care a little? " 

She was perhaps one of the simplest of 
human beings, for she answered him, after 
a pause, " Not — a little! " and then hastened 
to qualify this speech: "I shouldn't have 
shown you that I did, as I did; and oh! you 
oughtn't to marry a runaway who's com- 
mitted social suicide, and " 

The touch of arms about her swept away 
all these remonstrances in a sudden bewilder- 
ment of joy. She stopped speaking with a 
gasp; and when, some ten minutes later, Car- 
negie said ** Nonsense! ''^ presumably in an- 
swer to her remarks, her eyes were still 
soft and shining with a wonderful emotion. 
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The twilight came stealthily upon them in 
the birch wood, a steadily marching army of 
shadows routed the last sunbeams, but they 
had light enough to see each other's eyes. 
Among many things she said gravely: " You 
must let me write to my uncle in England 
at once, and arrange to go to them. They 
must not say that you have made a mis- 
take!" 

" You shall go where you choose, for I 
shall go too," replied he; " and you shall do 
as you like so that you marry me in the au- 
tumn!" 

Then, as it had begun to grow really dark, 
they started to climb the path to The Lodges 
together, and came finally out upon the 
mountain side under the stars, where Dora 
waited ready to welcome them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I. 

Extract from the Lady's Pictorial, October 17, 1898. 

Carnegie — Sarrazine. — On October 
loth, at St. George's, Hanover Square, by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, assisted by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Canterbury, D. D., and the Rev. Wil- 
fred Greville, Rector of St. Mary's, Alder- 
mansbury (cousin of the bride), Hugh Car- 
negie, Esq., of New York, U. S. A., son of 
the late Carter Carnegie, to the Princess Tati- 
ana Alexandrovna Sarrazine, only daughter of 
H. S. H. the late Prince Sarrazine and the 
late Princess Feodora Sarrazine. The bride 
was given away by her uncle, Sir George Gre- 
ville, of the Manor House, Aldermansbury, 

Herts, and No. 9 Carlton House Terrace, and 
300 
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was attired in a travelling dress of dark 
blue broadcloth. The ceremony was ex- 
tremely quiet, and there were no bridesmaids. 
The best man was Randal Barstow, Esq., of 
New York. After the ceremony a small wed- 
ding breakfast took place at the residence of 
Sir George Greville, No. 9 Carlton House 
Terrace, and the happy pair left that same 
afternoon for Italy, where the honeymoon 
will be spent. A circumstance of unusual in- 
terest lay in the fact that the bride, whose 
girlhood was passed on the family estates, 
had never been formally presented. The 
young couple met during a visit of the 
bride to her sister-in-law, the Princess Clau- 
dia Sarrazine (Claudia Ivors, of Hartford, 
U. S. A.), in America, and despite some op- 
position their engagement was followed by a 
speedy marriage. Naturally it was a matter 
of regret to both that the Princess Sarrazine 
(who is also a cousin of the bridegroom) was 
unable to be present at the ceremony, but 
the charming princess is still in Paris, slowly 
recovering from an attack of nervous pros- 
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tration. The presents were numerous and 
handsome. Lady Greville wore, etc. 



II. 

Letter from Seflor Juan Maria Aguiras, Havana, to 
Hugh Carnegie, Esq., Venice, Italy, October 25, 1898. 

My DEAR Carnegie: It was only yester- 
day that I heard the unexpected news of 
your marriage. Here, from my exile — for 
exile it is, though the capital of my deso- 
lated country, amid my toils and anxieties — 
I send the warm wishes of my heart for your 
happiness I Perhaps at some future day, when 
the work of patriotic reconstruction is so far 
accomplished as to leave me the leisure I now 
lack, we may meet again, and I may have the 
honour of a presentation to your wife. Dur- 
ing our intimate talks last summer at The 
Lodges I never heard you mention the name 
of la belle Russe, yet you must have been 
sure of my sympathy on so important a sub- 
ject. Why, then, did you withhold me your 
confidence? 
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By the way, let me take this opportunity 
to thank you for your aid in the capture of 
that infamous spy d'Arcos, who gave us both 
so much anxiety. My influence at Washing- 
ton, as you are aware, was the means of de- 
spatching a cruiser — the Brooklyn, I think — 
to apprehend him. He had stolen some- 
body's yacht with which to carry away my 
pearl, and doubtless thought to circumvent 
us. But, the saints be praised! I frustrated 
his plots, and I am proud to stretch out my 
hand to a comrade who, I am told, was in 
at the death! May you be blesse4, my friend, 
for your noble efforts on behalf of the op- 
pressed! 

Since my arrival at Havana I have heard 
with surprise that my family heirloom is still 
in the possession of your relative. I shall 
take legal measures to recover it at once — 
that is, when I have a moment to think of 
self. For we are standing on the borders of 
a great era, in which it is my ambition to 
be written " as one who loves his fellow- 
men." You remember that I ever loved your 
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English poets; may their strains nerve me to 

the work in hand! 

In fellowship, my dear Carnegie, I kiss 

your hands. 

Juan Maria Aguiras. 

P. S. — Of course I shall not commence 
proceedings against the princess until I hear 
she has entirely recovered from her ill- 
ness. Whatever may be my necessities, I re- 
main an Aguiras! J. M. A. 



THE END. 
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A Fair Emigrant. By R. Mulhol- 

l^ND. 

7%« Apostate. By E. Daudet. 
21. JSalHgh Westgate. By H. E. John- 
son. 

ArifM the Libyan. 

Constance, and CoEbot's Rival. By 
J. Hawthorne. 

We Two. By E. Lyall. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. By the au- 
thor of Thbth. 

The Ladies' QaUery. By J. McCar- 
thy and Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 

The Reproach qf Annesky. By M. 
Gray. 

Near to Happiness. 
29. In the Wire Grass. By L. Pendle- 
ton. 

80. Lace. By P. Lindau. 

aOi. The Black Poodie. ByF.ANSTEY. 

81. American Coin. By the author of 
Aristocracy. 

Won by Waiting. By E. Lyall. 
The Story of Helen Davenant. By 

V. Fane. 
The lAght of Her Countenance. By. 

H. H. BOYESBN. 

Mistress Beatrice Cope. By M. E. 

Le Clebc. 
The Knight-Errant. By E. Lyall. 
In the Oolden Days. By E Ltall. 
Oiraldi. By R. G. Derino. 



9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

• 

20. 



22. 
28. 

24. 

2b. 

26. 
27. 

28. 



82. 
88. 

84. 

86. 

88. 
87. 



89. A Hardy Norseman. By E. Lyall. 

40. The Romance qf Jenny Harlowe^ and 

Sketches of Maritime Lij\. By W. 
C. Russell. 

41. Passion's Slave. Bv R. Ashe-Eino. 

42. The Awakening qf Mary Fentuick. 

By B. Whitby. 

43. Countess Loreley. By R. Menoer. 

44. Blind Love. By W. Collins. 

45. The Dean's Daughter. By S. F. F. 

Veitoh. 

46. Cottntess Irene. By J. Foobrty. 

47. Robert Browning's Principal Short- 

er Poems. 

48. Frozen Hearts. By G. W. Apple- 

TON. 

49. I^ambek the Georgian. By A. G. 

VON SUTTNBR. 

50. 27ie Craze of Christian Engelhart, 

By H. F. Darnell. 

51. Lai, By W. A. Hammond, M. D. 
62. Aline. By H. GRfiyiLLB. 

53. Joost Avelingh. By M. Maabtbns. 

54. Katy of Catoctin. By G. A. Town- 

send. 
56. Throckmorton. By M. E. Seawbll. 

56. Expatriation. By the author of 

Aristocracy. 

57. Geoffrey Hampstead. By T. 8. 

•JABYIS. 

58. DmitH. By F. W. Bain, M. A. 

69 Part qfthe Property. By B. Whitby. 

60. Bismarck in Private Life. By a 

Fellow-Student. 

61. In Low Relief. By M. Robebts. 

62. The Canadians qf Old. By P. 

Gabp£. 

63. A Squire qf Low Degree. By L. A, 

Long. 

64. A Fluttered Dovecote. By G. M. 

Fenn. 
66. The Nugents qf Carriconna. ByT. 
Hopkins. 

66. A SenHtive Plant. By E. and D. 

Gbbard. 

67. Dofla Luz. By J. Valbra. Trans' 

lated by Mrs. M. J. Serrano. 

68. Pepita Ximsnez. By J. Valeba. 

Translated by Mrs. M. J. Sbb- 
rano. 

69. The Primes and their Neighbors. 

By R. M. Johnston. 

70. The Iron Game. By H. F. Keen an. 

71. Stories qf Old New Spain. By T. 

A. fT A W V I K K 

72. The Maid qf Honor. By Hon. L. 

WiNGPIELD. 

7^ In the Heart qf tJie Storm. By M. 

Gray. 
74. Conse^ptences. By E. Castle. 
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75. Th» Three Mies Kings, By A. 

/6. A Matter of SWl. By B. Whitby. 

77. Maid Marian^ and Other Stories. 

By M. E. Sbawell. 

78. One Woman's Way. By E. Pen- 

dleton. 

79. A Meirlful Divorce, By P. W. 

Maudb. 

80. St^hen EUicotVe Daughter, By 

Mrs. J. H. Nbedkll. 

81. One Reason Why. By B. Whitby. 
88. The Tragedy qf Ida NoUe. By 

W. C. RUPBELL. 

68. The Johnstown Stage^ and Other 
Stories. By R. H. Flbtchbb. 

84. AWidower Indeed. ByR. Brough- 
TON and E. Bislakd. 

86. The Flight of a Shadow, By G. 

MacDonald. 
88. Love or Money. By K. Leb. 

87. Not All in Vain. ByA. Cambbidob. 

88. It Happened Yesterday. By F. 

Marshall. 

89. My Guardian. By A. Cambbidgb. 

90. T)ie Story of Philip Methuen. By 

Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

91. Amethyst. By C. R. Colebidob. 
98. Don Braulio. By J Valbra. 

Tranelated by C. Bell. 

93. The Chronicles of Mr. BiU ^V- 

liams. By R. M. Johnston. 

94. A Queen qf Curds and Cream, By 

D. Gerard. 

95. "Zfl Bella '' and Others. By E. 

Castlb. 

96. " December Roses."" By Mrs. Camp- 

bell-Praed. 

97. Jean de Kerdren. By J. Schtiltz. 

98. Etelka's Vow. By D. Gerard. 

99. Crosscurrents. By M. A. Dickens. 

100. ms Life's Magnet. By T. Elmslie. 

101. Passing the love qf Women. By 

Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

102. In Old St. Stephen's. ByJ.DBAKB. 
108. 7'he Berkeley 8 and their Neighbors. 

By M. E. Sbawell. 

104. Mona Maclean^ Medical Student. 

By G. Travbrs. 

105. Mrs. Bligh. By R. Brouohton. 

106. A StumMe on the Threstwld. By 

J. Payn. 

107. Hanging Moss. By P. Lindau. 

108. A Comedy of Elopement. By C. 

Reid. 

109. In th£ Svntime qfher Youth. By 

110. stories in Black and White, By T. 

Hardy and Others. 
110#. An Englishman in Paris. 

111. Commander Mendoza. By J. Va- 

LERA 

112. Dr. PauWs Theory, By Mrs. A. M. 

DiBBL. 



118. CMldrm qf DesUny, By M. B. 

Sbawell. 
114 ^ Little Minx, By A. Cambridge. 
116. CapVn Davy's Honeymoon, ByE 

Cainb. 

116. The Voice qf a Flower, "Bj B. 

Gbrabd. 

117. Singtdarly Dduded. ByS. Graito. 

118. Suspected, By L. STBATBHiSr 

119. Lucia, Hugh, and Another, By 

Mrs. J. H. Nbbdbll. 
lao. The Tutor's Secret, By V. Chbb- 

BULDEZ. 

121. Irom the Five Sivert. By Mrs. P. 

A. Stbbl. 

122. An Innocent Impostor, emd Other 

Stories. By M. Gray. 
128. Ideala. By S. Grand. 
124. A Comedy of Masks, By B. Dow* 

BON and A. Moobb. 
26. Rdics, By F. MaoNab. 

26. Dodo: A Detail qf the Day, Bj 

E. F. Benson. 

27. A Woman qf Forty. Bv E. Stuart. 

28. Diana Tetnpest. By M. Cholxon- 

DBLBY. 

29. The Bedpe for Diamonds, By C. 

J. C. Hynb. 

80. Christina Chard, By Mrs. Caxf- 

bbll-Pbaed. 

81. A Gray Eye or So, By P. P. 

MOORB. 

82. Earlscourt, By A. Atj.ardycb. 
88. A Marriage Ceremony, By A. 

Cambridge. 

84. A Ward in Chancery, By Mrs. 

Albxandbb. 

85. Ixft IS. By D. Gbrabd. 

86. Our Manifold Nature, By S. 

Gband. 

87. A CosUy Freak, By M. Gbat. 

88. A Beginner, By R. Bboughton. 

89. A Yellow Aster. By Mrs. M. Cat- 
fyn (*' Iota"). 

40. The Rubicon, By E. F. Benson. 

41. Tfie Trespasser, By G. Pabkbb. 

42. The Rich Miss Riddell. By D. 

Gerard. 

43. Mary Fenwick*s Daughter. By B. 

Whitby. 

44. Red Diamonds, By J. MoCabtht. 

45. A Daughter qf Music, By G. Col- 

MOBB. • 

46. Outlaio and Laumiaker, ByMn. 

Camfbbll-Pbabd. 

47. Dr. Janet of Barley Street, By A. 

Eenbaly. 

48. Oeorae MandetfilWt Busband, By 

C. B. Raimond. 

49. VashH and Esther, 

60. Timar's Two Wofide. By M. 

JOKAL 

lU, AVicamqfCfoodLuek, SyW.B. 
Nobbis. 
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168. The Trail qf ths Stoord. By O. 

Pa.iikbb 

163. A Mild Barbarian. By E. Faw- 

CBTT. 

194. The God ih the Car. By A. 

HOFB. 

166. Children qf drcumstanoe. By Mrs. 

M. Cajttn. 
166. At the Gate qf Samaria. By W. J. 

Looks. 
Vi7. The Justification qf Andrew Le- 

brun. By P. Bakrbtt. 
166. Dust and JLaurels. By M. L. Pbn- 

DBBBD. 

169. The Good Ship Mohock. By W. C. 

Russell. 

160. Noimi. By S. Barinq-Gould. 

161. The Honour qf Savelli. By S. L. 

ITSATS. 

168. Kitty's Engagement. By P. War 

DEN. 

168. The Mermaid. By L. Douoall. 

164. An Arranged Marriage. By D. 

Gerard. 
166. Ef)e*8 Hansom. By G. Gissino. 

166. The Marriage qf Esther. By G. 

BOOTHBT. 

167. Udelis. By A. Cambbidob. 

168. IfUo the Highways and Hedges. By 

P. P. Montr£sob. 
109. TheVengeance qf James Vansittart. 
By Mrs. J. H. Needkll. 

170. A Study in Fr^udices. By G. 

171. The Mistress qf Quest. By A. Ser- 

geant. 

173. In the Tear of Jubilee. By G. Gis- 

smo. 
178. In Old New England. By H. 

BUTTEBWORTH . 

174. Mrs. Musgrave— and Her Husband. 

By R. Marsh. 
176. Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 

176. Out qf Due Season. By A. Sbb- 

OEANT. 

177. ScyOa or Charybdisf By R. 

BBOnOHTON. 

178. In D^nce qf ths King. By C. C. 

HOTCHKISS. 

179. A Bid for Fortune. By G. 

BoOTHBT. 

180. The King qf Andaman. ByJ. M. 

Cobban. 

181. Mrs. TregasHss. By Mrs. Camp- 

bbll-Prabd. 

182. The Desire qf the Moth, By C. 

Vane. 

183. A Self-Denying Ordinance. By M. 

Hamilton. 

184. Successors to the Title. By Mrs. L. 

B. Walford. 
186. The Lost Stradivarius. By J. M. 

Palkner. 
186. The Wrong Man, By D. Gbbard. 



187. In the Day qf Adversity. By J. 

Blo undellb-B urton. 

188. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. 

Snaith 

189. A Flash qf Summer. By Mrs. W. 

K. Clifford. 

190. The Dancer in Yellow. By W. K 

N ORRIS 

191. The Chronides qf Martin HeteitL 

By A. Morrison. 
198. A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. 

A T "w TAN DKR 

198. The Picture <^ Las Cruces. By C. 

Reid. 
194. The Madonna qf a Day. By L. 

Douoall. 
196. The BiddU Ring. By J. McCab- 

THY 

196. A Humble Enterprise. By A. Cam- 

bbidob. 

197. Dr. Nikola. By G. Boothby. 

198. An Outcast qf the Islands. By J. 

Conrad. 

199. The King'^s Revenge. By C. Brat. 

200. Denounced, By J. Bloundbllb* 

Burton. 

801. A Court Intrigue. By B. Thomp- 
son. 

208. The Idol-Maker. By A. Sergeant. 

208. The Intriguers. By J. D. Barrt. 

204. Master Ardick^ Buccaneer. By P. 

H. COSTELLO. 

205. With Fortune Made. By V. Chbb- 

BULIEZ. 

206. Fellow Travelers. By G. Tbavbrb. 

207. McLeod qf ths Camerons. By M. 

Hamilton. 

208. The Career qf Candida. By O. 

Paston. 

209. Arrested. By E. Stuart. 

210. Tatterley. By T. Gallon. 

211. A Pinchbeck Goddess. Bv Mrs. J. 

M. Flbmino (A. M. Kipling). 
812. Perfection City. By Mrs. Orpbn. 

213. A Spotless Reputation. By D. 

Gerard. 

214. A Galahad qf the Creeks. By S. L. 

ITbats 

215. The Beautiful White Devil. By G. 

Boothby 

816. The Sun of Saratoga. By J. A. 

Altshelbr 

817. Fierceheart, the Soldier. By J. C. 

Snaith. 

218. Marietta's Marriage. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

219. Dear Favstina. By R. Broughton. 

220. NUlma. By Mrs. Campbbll-Prabd. 

221. The Folly qf Pen Harrington. By 

J. Sturois. 
228. A Colonial Free-Lames. By C. C. 

HOTOHKISS. 

223. ms Majesty's Greateei Sut^ect. By 
S. S. Thorburn. 
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884. Mifanwy : A WsUh Singer. By A. 

KAINB. 

885. A Soldier qf Manhattan, By J. A. 

880. Fortune's FootbaiU. By G. B. 

BUBOIN. 

887. The Clash of Arms, By J. Bloun- 

DBLLS- Burton. 

888. Go<Vs Foundling. By A. J. Daw- 

bun. 

889. Miss Providence. By D. Gbkabd. 
8a0. The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. 

By M. Haviltom. 

881. Sweethearts and Friends. By M. 

Gray. 
832. Sunset. By B. Whitby. 
838. A Fiery Ordeal. By Tabma. 

884. A Prince qf Mischance. ByT. Gal- 

lon. 

885. A Passionate Pilgrim. By P. 

whitb 

886. This Little World. By D. C. Mub- 

RAY. 

887. A Forgotten Sin. By D. Gerard. 
838. The Incldtntal Bishop. By G. 

289. The Lake of Wine. By B. Capes. 

840. A Trooper of the Empress, By C. 

Ross. 

841. Tom Sails. By A. Raine. 

848. Materfamillas. By A. CAMBRrooE. 

843. John of Strathbourne. By K. D. 

Cmbt\(^ode 

844. The Millionaires. By F.P.Moore. 

845. The Looms qf Time. By Mrs. H. 

Fraser. 



846. 7^ QtM«nV Cup. By G. A. Hbnty. 

847. Dicky Monteith. By T. Gallon. 

248. The Lust of Hate. ByG. Bootuby. 

249. The Gomel WrU in Steel. By Ab- 

THUR PATBRSON. 

260. The Widower. By W. E. Norbis. 

261. The Scourge (rt' God, By J. 

Bloundbllb Burton. 
852. Concerning Isabel CamaJby. By 

Ellbn Thobnbyoroft Fowler. 
258. The Impediment. By Dorothea 

Gerabd. 
854. Belinda— and Some Others, By 

Ethel Maude. 
256. The Key qf the Holy Bouse. By 

Ai<BEBT XiEE 

856. A Writer qf JBooks. By George 

Paston 

857. The Knight of the Qclden Chain. 

By R. D. Chbtwodb. 

258. hurqft of Withens, By Halli- 

well Sutcliffb. 

259. The Procession qf Life, By Hcb- 

AGE A. Vachell. 

260. By Berwen Banks, By Allen 

KAINB. 

861. Pharos^ the Egyptian, By Guy 

BOOTHBY. 

268. Paul Carah^ Comishman, By 

Charles Leb. 
868. Pursued by the Law, By J. Mao- 

LAREN Cobban. 

864. Madame Izdn. By Mrs. Camp- 

bell-Pbaed. 

865. Fortttne'^s my Foe. By J. Bloun- 

delle-Bubton. 



"In their * Town and Country Library,* as it is known familiarly, the 
Messrs. Appleton have been remarkably successful, both in preserving a 
fjood standard and in the matter of popularity. PresuraabW this is one of 
the very few eflfbrts of the Jdnd which nave been successful for more than a 
tew months. And we think the secret of continued success lies in the dis- 
crimination used in selecting tales that are clean, pure, and withal of interest 
to the average reader's intelligence ; and, furthermore, to the tact that the 
editors have been usinj? American stories more and more frequently." — 
Ifew York Mail and Express. 

"The percentaore of excellence maintained throughout has been ex- 
traordinary, it is probably within bounds to say that no other list of legiti- 
mate fiction can show so many names of the first rank as judged by 
popularity. From time to time m this manner new and powerful pens are 
introduced." — Rochester Herald. 

" The red volumes of ' The Town and Country Library ' . . . are well 
known all over the United States, and it is uncommon to enter a drawing- 
room car on a railroad train without seeing two or three of them in hand or 
strapped in the wraps. They cover the best English fiction outside the 
magazines and the novels of a few privileged writers who make special 
arrangements with special publishers." — Worcester Gazette, 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
/J DOUBLE THREAD. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** The excellence of her writing makes . . . her book delightful read- 
ing. She is genial and sympathetic without being futile, and witty without 
being cynical. "—Ai*/^rtf/«rtf, London^ Eng. 

"Will attract a host of readers. . . . The great charm about Miss 
Fowler's writing is its combination of brilliancy and kindness. . . . Miss 
Fowler has all the arts. She disposes of her materials in a perfectly work- 
manlike manner. Her tale is well proportioned, everything is in its place, 
and the result is thoroughly pleasing." — Claudius Clear ^ in the British 
Weekly. 

" An excellent novel in every sense of the word, and Miss Ellen Thomey 
croft Fowler is to be congratulated on having made a most distinct and 
momentous advance. " — London Telegraph. 

** We have learned to expect good things from the writer of » Concerning 
Isabel Camaby,' and we are not disappointed. Her present venture has all 
the cleverness and knowledge of life that distinguished its predecessor." — 
London Daily News, 

/CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. No. 252, 

Appletons* Town and Country Library. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 

'* Rarely does one find such a charming combination of wit and tender- 
ness, of brilliancy, and reverence for the things that matter. ... It is bright 
without being fiipi>ant, tender without being mawkish, and as joyous and as 
wholesome as sunshine. The characters are closely studied and clearly 
limned, and they are created by one who knows human nature. ... It 
would be hard to find its superior for all-around excellence. . . . No one 
who reads it will regret it or forget it." — Chicago Tribune, 

** For brilliant conversations, epigrammatic bits of philosophy, keenness 
of wit, and full insight into human nature, * Concerning Isabel Camaby ' is 
a remarkable success." — Boston Transcript. 

** An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and 
serious enough to provide much food for thought."— Zr^Wi/wf Daily Tele- 
graph, 
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STEPHEN CRANE'S BOOKS. 
"J^HE THIRD VIOLET. i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

" By this latest prod«ict of his genius our impresnon of Mr. Ciane is coiw 
firmed that, for psycholoeical insi^^ht, for dramatic intensity, and for the potency ut 
phrase, he is already in tne front rank of Ejip^lish and American writers df fictioa, 
and that he possesses a certain separate quality which places him apart" — L&ttdon 
Academy, 

" The whole book, from bepnning to end, Curly bristles with fun. ... It is adapted 
lor pure entertainment, yet it » not easily put down or forgotten." — Bottom Htraid. 



T 



HE LITTLE REGIMENT, and Other Episodes 

of the American Civil War. i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

" In ' The Little Regiment ' we have again studies of the volunteers waiting impa> 
tiently to fight and fighting, and the impression of the contest as a private soldier hears, 
sees, and feels it, is really wonderful. The reader has no privileges. He must, it seems, 
take his place in the ranks, and stand in the mud, wade m the river, fight, yell, swear, 
and sweat with the men. He has some sort of feeling, when it is all over, that he has 
been doing just these things. This sort of writing needs no praise. It will make its 
way to the hearts of men without praise." — New York Times. 

" Told with a verve that brings a whiff of burning powder to one's nostrils. . . . 
In some Mray he blazons the scene before our eyes, and makes us feel the very impe6if 
of bloody war." — Chicago Evening Post, 



M 



AGGIE: A GIRL OF THE STREETS. 

i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

" By writing ' Maggie ' Mr. Crane has made for himself a permanent place in Kt' 
erature. . . . Zola himself scarcely has surpassed its tremendous portrayal of throb* 
bing, breathing, moving life." — New York Mail and Express, 

**yix. Crane's story should be read for the fidelity with which it portrays a KIb 
that is potent on this island, along with the best of us. It is a powerful portrayal, and, 
if somber and repellent, none the less true, none the less fireighted with appeal to thoM 
who are able to assist in righting wrongs."— A^^w York Times, 



T 



HE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. An Episodi 

of the American Civil War, i2mo. Cloth, $i.oa 

" Never before have we had the seamy side of glorious war so well de^MCted. . . . 
The action of the story throughout is splendid, and all aglow with color, movement, 
and vim. The style is as keen and bright as a sword-blade, and a Kipling has don« 
nothing better in this line." — Chicago Evening Post. 

" There is nothing in American fiction to compare with it. . . . Mr. Crane has 
added to American literature something that has never been done before, and that is, 
in its own peculiar way, inimitable." — Boston Beacon. 

'* A truer and completer picture of war than either Tolstoy or Zola." — Londom Nnt 
Review. 
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BY THE LATE GEORG EBERS. 

yj RACHNE. An Egyptian Romance, By Dr. Georg 
-^^ Ebers, author of ''Uarda/' "Joshua," " An Egyptian Princess," 
etc. Uniform edition. In 2 volumes. i6mo. 

*' It is too late in the day to add anything new to what has ahready been 
written with reference to Ebers's remarkable grasp of detail and ' atmos- 
phere.' Let it suffice to say that this quality nowhere in his works has 
greater evidence than in this stirring tale. An Eg3rptologist would find few 
flaws with which to quarrel. ' Arachne ' is of absorbing interest, and will 
be widely read." — San Francisco Call, 



Barbara Blomberg^. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. 
2 volumes. 

In the Blue Pike. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. i 
volume. 

In the Fire of the Forge. 
Translated by Mary J. Saf- 
ford. 2 volumes. 

Cleopatra. Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. 2 volumes. 

A Thorny Path. (Per Aspera.) 
Translated by Clara Bell. 
2 volumes. 

The Elixir, and Other Tales, 
Translated by Mrs. Edward 
H. Bell. With Portrait of 
the Author, i volume. 

Uarda. Translated by Clara 
Bell. 2 volumes. 

Homo Sum. Translated by 
Clara Bell, i volume. 

The Sisters. Translated by 
Clara Bell, i volume. 



The Emperor. Translated by 
Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

The Burgomaster's Wife. 
Translated by Mary J. Saf- 
ford. I volume. 

A Word, only a Word. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. 

1 volume. 

Serapis. Translated by Clara 
Bell, i volume. 

The Bride of the Nile. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. 2 
volumes. 

Margery. (Gred.) Translated 
by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Joshua. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. i volume. 

An Egyptian Princess. Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Grove. 

2 volumes. 

Lorenz Alma Tadema, His 
Life and Works. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. 
I volume. 



Richard Lepsius : A Biography. 
Translated by ZoE Dana 
Underbill, i volume. 



A Question. Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. i volume. 

Each, i6mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume ; paper, 40 cents. 

Also, The Story of my Life. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
With Portraits. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Uniform edition, xamo. Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 

DUET, WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 

** Charming m the one word to describe this volume adequately. Dr. Doyle's 
crisp style and his rare wit and refined humor, utilized with cheerful art that is pmect 
of Its lund, fill these chapters with joy and gladness for the reakdcT."—PAiiaaei/kia 
I'ress. 

" Bright, brave, simple, natural, delicate. It is the most artistic and most original 
thing that its author has done. . . . We can heartily recommend ' A Duet ' to all classes 
of r«uiers. It is a good book to put mto the hands of the youn^ of either sex. It will 
interest the general reader, and it should delight the critic, lor it is a work of art. Tins 
story taken with the best of his previous work gives Dr. Doyle a very high place in 
modem \etxitn.'*— Chicago Times- Her alcL 

T TNCLE BERN AC A Romance of the Empire. 

"Simple, clear, and well defined. ... Spirited in movement all the way 
through. ... A fine example of clear analytical force." — Boston Herald. 
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HE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 

A Romance of the Life of a Typical Napoleonic Soldier. 

"Good, stirring tales are they. . . . Remind one of those adventures indulged in 
by ' The Three Musketeers.' . . . Written with a dash and swing that here ami th«re 
carry one away." — New York Mail and Express* 



DODNEY STONE. 

•'- ^ " A notable and very brilliaut work of genius." — London Speaker. 

** Dr. Doyle's novel is crowded with an amazing amount of incident and excite* 
ment. . . . He does not write history, but shows us the hunian side of his great men, 
living and moving in an atmosphere charged with the spirit of the hard-living, hard- 
fighting Anglo-Saxon."^A^tf«/ Vork Critic, 
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O UND THE RED LAMP. 

Being Facts and Fancies of Medical Life, 



** A strikingly realistic and decidedly original contribution to modem literature."—* 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 
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HE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

Being: a Series of Twelve Letters written by Stark Munro, M. B., 
to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-1884. 

" CuUingworth, ... a much more interesting creation than Sheriock Holmes, and 
I pray Dr. Doyle to give us more of him." — Richard le Gallienne^ in the London 
Star, 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GILBERT PARKER'S BEST BOOKS. 
Uniform Edition. 
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"HE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Being the 

Memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, sometime an Officer io 
the Virginia Regiment, and afterwards of Amherst's Regiment. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

"Another historical romance of the vividness and intensity of 'The Seats of Uie 
Mighty ' has never come from the pen of an American. Mr. Parker's latest work may 
witnout hesitation be set down as the best he has done. From the first chapter to the 
last word interest in the book never wanes; one finds it difficult to interrupt the narra- 
tive with breathing space. It whirls with excitement and strange adventure. . . . All 
of the scenes do homage to the genius of Mr. Parker, and make ' The Seats of the 
Mighty ' one of the books of the year." — Chicago Record, 

" Mr. Gilbert Parker is to be congratulated on the excellence of his latest story, 
* The Seats of the Mighty/ and his readers are to be congratulated on Uie direction 
which his talents have taken therein. ... It is so good that we do not stop to think ol 
its literature, and the personality of Doltaire is a masterpiece of creative axt.'*'—New 
York Mail and Express, 
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HE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, A NoveL 
$1.25. 

" Mr. Parker here adds to a reputation already wide, and anew demonstrates his 
power of pictorial portrayal and of strong dramatic situation and climax." — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

** The tale holds the reader's interest fi-om first to last, for it is full of fire and spirit, 
abounding in incident, and marked by good character drawing."— /Y/Zr^wr^ Timet, 

Y^HE TRESPASSER. $1.25. 

" Interest, pith, force, and charm— Mr. Parker's new story possesses all these 
qualities. . . . Almost bare of synthetical decoration, his paragraphs are stirring be- 
cause they are real. We read at times— as we have read the great masters of romance 
—breathlessly."— rA* CHtic. 

" Gilbert Parker writes a strong novel, but thus far this is his masterpiece. ... It 
is one of the great novels of the yczx."— Boston Advertiser. 
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'HE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. $1.25. 



"A book which no one will be satisfied to put down until the end has been 
matter of certainty and assurance." — The Nation, 

"A story of remarkable interest, originality, and ingenuity of construction.*' — 
Boston Home yournal. 
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RS. FALCHION. $1.25. 



'* A well-knit story, told in an exceedingly interestbg way, and holding the 
leader's attention to the end." 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 



By S. R. CROCKETT. 

Uniform edition. Each, ismo, cloth, $1.50. 

'HE STANDARD BEARER. An Historical 

Romance. 

" Nf r. Crockett's book is distinctly one of the books of the year. Five moiidMaf 
t^yy^ have passed with<mt bringing to the reviewers' desk anything to be 
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with it in beauty ot*(ie.scriptii)n, (.oiiviiicinc^ characterization, absoriunj^ plot and huinoi- 
oiis appeal. The freshness and sweet sincerity of the tale are most invigoratiog^ Bad 
that tnc book will be very much read there is no possible doubt." — Boston Budgttm 

"The book will move to tears, provoke to laughter, stir the blood, and evoke hara^ 
ism« of hUtnry, making the reading of it a delight and the memory of it a stunuhia aad 
a joy." — New York KvangetisL 

T ADS' LOVE. Illustrated. 

"It seems to us that there is in this latest prodtict much of the realism of per* 
sonal experience. However modified and disguised, it is hardly possible to think dait 
the writer's pcr-onality d'lcs not present itself in Saunders McQuhirr. . . . Rarely hM 
the author drawn more truly from life than in tlie cases of Nance and 'the^empie'; 
never more tvpical Scotsman of the humble sort than die fanner Peter Chrystiie.*'— 



'pical Scotsman of the humble sort than die fanner Peter Chrystiie. 
LondoH Athcntcum. 

r^LEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. His 

^-^ Proi^/'ess and Adi'cntures. Illustrated. 

" A masterpiece which Mark Twain himself has never rivaled. . . . If there ever «aa 
an idc.1l character in fiction it is this h-.-roic ragamuffm." — London Daily ChronicU. 

" In no one of bis hooks docs Mr. Crockett give us a brighter or mwe gtapluc 
picture of contemporary Scotch life than m 'Cleg Kelly.' . . . It is one of the great 
Dooks." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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OG-MYRTLE AND PEAT Third edition. 



" Here nre idyls, epics, dramas of human life, written in words diat thrill and 
burn. . . . Kach is a poem that has an immortal flavor. They are firagments of the 
author's early dreams, too bright, too gorgeous, too full of the blood of rubies and the 
life of diamonds to be caught and held palpitating in expression's grasp." — Besttm 
Courier. 

" Hardly a sketch among them all that will not afford pleasure to the reader fiv 
its genial humor, artistic local coloring, and admirable portrayal of character."— Aw^iM 
Home Journal. 
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HE LILAC SUNBONNET Eighth edition. 



" A love story, pure and simple, one of the old fiishioned, wholesome, 
shiny kind, with a pure-minded, sound-hearted hero, and a heroine who is merely a 
good and beautiful wom.-in; and if any other love story halt so sweet has been written 
this year it has escaped our notice." — New York Times. 

" The general conception of the story, the motive of which is the growdi of love 
between the young chief and heroine, is delineated with a sweetness and a freshness, 
a naturalness and a certainty, which places ' The Lilac Sunbonnet ' among the best 
stories of the time." — New York Mail and Express. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
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